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GENERAL INTRODUCTION FOR THE ENGUSH 
READER. 



The voyages and wars of the Trojan prince Aeneas, son of 
Anchisesand Venus, consequent upon the destruction of 
Troy by the Greeks, and caused or prolonged by the jealous 
enmity of Juno, and destined, according to the legend, to 
result in the remote origination of the Roman power in 
Italy, are the subject matter of the Aeneid. Tlie causes of 
Juno's enmity were, among others, — (i) her attachment to 
the city of Carthage, or New Tyre, which had been founded 
on the coast of Libya (or Africa), by Dido, herself a refugee 
from Tyre after the murder of her husband Sychaeus by her 
unnatural brother Pygmalion, the king; and (2} a report 
which was rife in heaven that the new city was fated to be 
overthrown by a Trojan race. 

The action of the poem begins. Book I., seven years aiier 
the fall of Troy, when Aeneas is sailing in pursuance of his 
destiny from Sicily for the Italian coast Aeolus, the king 
of the winds, at Juno's request raises a storm which scatters 
the Tiojan fleet, sinks one of the ships, and drives the 
rest on the coast of Libya. Aeneas, with seven out of 
his twenty vessels, lands in a bay near Carthage, and him- 
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self and his shipwrecked followers are hospitably received 
and entertained by Dido, the queen. Venus, however, 
distrusting the court and people, and uneasy at her son's 
prolonged stay in the favourite city of Juno, employs Cupid 
in the disguise of Ascanius (or liilus), Aeneas' youthful son, 
to inspire the queen with love for tlie prince. At a royal 
banquet on the night which concludes the First Book, Dido 
requests Aeneas to relate at large to the company the 
capture of Troy and his own subsequent adventures. The 
prince complies with the request, and the narrative, to 
which Dido — who in the mean time has fallen in love with 
him — has listened with the most rapt attention, forms the 
continuous subject of the Second and Third Books ; and this 
Fourth Book details the sequel of the queen's passion, and 
its tragic termination. (See Mr, yohn Miller's and Mr. 
Charles R, Kennedy's Versions of the Aeneid. Arguments, 
B.L) 





NOTICES OF THE FOURTH BOOK OF THE 
AENEID OF VIRGIL. Dido. 



" In the Third Book Virgil seems to have displayed his 
skill in descriptive poetry, but this Fourth Book is entirely 
devoted to the pathetic. And indeed he hath exhausted the 
subject ; no other author ever moved the passions of pity 
and terror in so great a degree. The origin and progress 
of the passion of love, its various effects on the mind, its 
doubts, and hopes, and fears, and jealousies, its pleasures 
and pains, till it ends in the deepest despair, w^re never so 
forcibly, so elegantly, or so naturally described." — Mr. 
Christopher Pitt, Translation of the Aeneid, Introduction 
to B, IV, 



'^ Virgil has here struck the chord of modern passion, and 
powerfully has it responded; more powerfully, perhaps, than 
the minstrel himself expected. Had Homer written of 
Dido, we should probably have been called upon to sympa- 
thize with her but little j our feelings would have been with 
the hero whom she strove to keep from the home whither 
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he was bound. There were reasons which might have 
induced Virgil to give a similar colour to his narrative. All 
his sympathies are Roman ; and the breach between Dido 
and Aeneas is the symbol and the prophecy of the quarrel 
of Carthage and Rome. It is hard, too, to suppose that in 
sketching the Carthagenian queen who endeavours to keep 
Aeneas from his kingdom, he did not think again and again 
of the Egyptian enchantress to whom Antony would have 
transferred the sceptre of the western world, whose blandish- 
ments had prevailed over the great Julius, and had been 
successfully resisted by Octavianus alone. Circe might 
have supplied the legendary framework, Cleopatra the 
animating historical spirit; and even though the Trojan 
Ulysses had yielded to the allurements of the charmer, we 
might have hailed the flash of his drawn sword, and sent our 
hearts along with him in his journey from the enchanted 
shore. But Virgil has not chosen to "draw a picture like 
this. Following in the track of Apollonius, he has 
lavished all his art on the production of a vivid portrait* 
of female passion. Dido's flame has been kindled, not 
from within, but from without, by a supernatural power; 
the generosity of her nature has already shown itself in 
the princely hospitality which she extends to Aeneas and 
his shipwrecked comrades; but, after all, we sympathize 
with her simply as a woman ; it is the mere exhibition 
of the depths of a woman's heart which stirs our own so 
powerfully. Other heroes have loved and left as Aeneas 
does ; few have had as strong a justification as he can 
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plead for his flight ; but no one seems to us so traitorous 
as Aeneas, except it be Jason ; and the reason lies in the 
depth of colouring with which Virgil, like Euripides, has 
painted the agonies of the abandoned queen.*' — The late 
Professor Conington. Bibliotheca Classica, The Works of 
Virgil^ Vol. II. Introduction to the Aeneid. 



'i The whole of this Fourth Book—* THE PASSION OF 
DIDO^ as it has been called — is of a very high order of tragic 
pathos. The queen is by turns furious and pathetic; now 
she hurls menaces and curses against her false lover, now 
she condescends to pitiable entreaty." — Rev, W, Lucas 
Collins, M.A, Ancient Clasdcsfor English Readers. VirgiL 

Ch. III. DIDO. - 



" In the part which Dido plays in the poem, Virgil finds 
a source of interest in which he had not been anticipated by * 
Homer. And although the passion of love, unretumed or 
betrayed, had supplied a motive to the later Greek tragedy 
and to the Alexandrine epic, it was still not impossible for 
a new poet to represent this phase of modem life with more 
power and pathos than any of his predecessors. It was 
comparatively easy to produce a more noble and vital im- 
personation than the Medea of Apollonius. But the Dido 
of Virgil may compare favourably with the creations of 
greater masters, — with the Deianeira of Sophocles, with the 
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Phaedra and Medea of Euripides. And Virgil's conception 
is at once more impassioned than that of Sophocles, and 

nobler and more womanly than those of Euripides 

Virgil's intention in this representation may have been to 
show the tragic infatuation of a woman's love — 

furens quid femitia possit : 

but his sympathetic insight into this passion — an insight al- 
ready shown in the Eclogues — stimulates the forces of his 
imagination to a nobler as well as a more vital creation than 
in any other of his impersonations. Dido ranks for all times 
as one of the greatest heroines of poetry. So long as she 
appears on the scene the interest in the exhibition of, her 
nature overpowers all other interests/' — W, Y, Sellar, M,A. 
The Roman Poets of the Augustan Age. Virgil. Ch. XI, 

iv. 5. DIDO. 



" Dido — perhaps the most perfect embodiment of dis- 
interested love — nay, of love in opposition to interest — for 
which a grateful world has to thank a poet" — The late 
Dr. yames Henry. Aeneidea. Vol. /., /. 635. 



Latin Text 
I-I4] 



THE PASSION OF DIDO. 




UT secret pangs the wtile and love's sore hurt 
^ Preyed on the queen ; and now the stealthy flame 

Feeds on each burning vein, and wastes its tide : 
The hero's worth — the glory of his race — 
His words — each look engraven on her heart — 
All to her anxious soul come ever back, 
And take her every thought ; the wakeful care 
Haunts ev'n her troubled rest. 

The morrow now 
Illumed the lands with bright Phoebean lamp. 
And from the heavens Aurora's hand had drawn 
Night's misty veils before the springing day. 
When, all distraught, the enamoured fair one spake 
Her sister dear, the sharer of her heart : ^^^ 
" Anna, what dreams this night have scared my soul, 
Such frightful visions from the world of sleep ! ^^^ 
Say who this wondrous guest within our doors ; 
What face and mien — did'st mark ? — and bearing high ! 
How bold of heart ! in soldiership how great ! (^> 
Certes he comes of Gods,-— I hold it sooth — ^^) 
Nor shames the strain ; where worth hath swerved from kind, 
Fear ever speaks the base degenerate soul. 
But, woe is me ! what troubled lotwas his ! 
What toils by flood and field ! what struggles sore 
In war he knew, — ^yet told, ay sweet as song ! (*>> 
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Were it not still my fixt and firm resolve 

To join this hand with none in wedlock's bands 

Since early love so mocked my hopes with death ; 

But that my soul with sickened sense revolts 

At thought of nuptial torch and bridal bower, 

Haply I might to this one weakness yield. 

Yes, sister mine — for unreserved I trust 

The new-found secret of my soul with thee — 

Since that sad hour when 'neath a brother's hand 

My loved Sychaeus fell, and dyed our hearth 

And very home-gods with the stain of blood. 

This man alone hath taught my heart to throb, 

And swayed my yielding will ; sister, too true 

I own the tokens of that olden flame. 

But O, I pray, may deepest earth first yawn 

And swallow quick, or Heaven's hot levin bolts 

Dismiss me stricken from this cheerful day 

To lie with ghosts in Erebus and night — 

Pale ghosts of Erebus, and night's abyss — 

Ere, wifely truth, I shame thy matron face, 

Or break thy lightest law ! No : who first linked 

My love with his, took all my love away : 

His be it still, nor ever quit his tomb !" — 

And gushing tears bathed all her bosom's depth. 

When Anna thus : " What ! dearest sister mine — 
Yea, not the light to these fond eyes so dear — • 
Shall sorrow's canker mar thy youth's fair flower. 
And doom thy life to lonely grief a prey, 
Denied the joys a mother's heart doth share. 
No children thine, nor bliss that Venus gives ? 
Strange thought, to deem the grave's poor senseless dust 
Or knows thy mad resolve, or recks to know ! 
Be it that erst, while sorrow still was green. 
Nor Libya's haughty lords, nor Tyre's before. 
That heart once touched, or swayed thy yielding will, 
larbas sued and all those chiefs in vain 
Whom warlike Afric boasts her noblest sons ; 
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Say would'st thou too resist a pleasing flame ? 

Stirs not the thought, if other plea were none, 

Mid whose broad plains thine alien city stands ? 

Here fierce Gaetulia's towns begird thee round, 

Whose valiant sons ne'er stooped their crests to foe, 

With rude Numidia's wild unbridled hordes, 

And, churlish as their shoals, the Syrtes* boors ; 

There, parched with thirst, a desert region spreads. 

And Barca's roving bands thy frontiers vex. 

Needs me advise what gathering storm of war 

Still lowers from Tyre, and threats thy brother's wrath ? 

For me — good sooth, not wayward winds, I trow, 

But Heaven itself and Juno's special grace 

Have brought this Trojan navy to thy strand : 

Link but this tie, and, sister, what a power. 

What broad-based empire from such union springs ; 

Troy's puissant arms confederate with Tyre, 

How proud the pitch our Punic glory soars ! 

Only do thou with sacrifice and prayer 

Entreat the Gods ; and, their good favour won. 

Play still the host, nor stint thy welcome too ; 

And weave withal a web, as haps shall serve. 

Of pleas to hold him on : say seas are rough — 

Orion charged with rain — his ships unrigged — 

And Heaven's fair face with threatened storm o'ercast." 

With breath like this she fanned her bosom's fire. 

Gave hope for doubt, and loosed the bands of shame. 

Behold them now — on holy errand bound, - 
From shrine to shrine with tireless zeal they go. 
And pray for peace, and weary Heaven with rites. 
To Ceres first, who first gave laws to man. 
Choice full-grown sheep, as use prescribed, they slay ; 
Then Phoebus sue, then sire Lyaeus next. 
But Matron Juno most, as who of right 
Claims love's sweet bondage (^> to her proper care. 
Chalice in hand, there lovely Dido stands 
In all her charms, and sheds the hallowed wine 
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A snow-white heifer's budding homs betwixt ; 

Or where the gods from shrine and niche look down, 

Paces in solemn pomp the altars round, 

With larger vows still ushers in the day. 

And, gazing mid the victim's opened breast, 

Asks the yet breathing vitals of her fate. 

Vain priests and blind ! what here your craft avail ? 

Where reason stoops to passion's frenzied rule. 

Can vows, can shrines the wilful mischief stay ? 

No, no ; unchecked the subtle flame meanwhile 

Her very marrow saps, the hidden wound 

Still lives unhealed within, and rankles on. <^> 

With soul a-flame unhappy Dido now 
Through all her city wide distracted roams. 

And feeds love's madding fire : so fares the doe. 

Whom heedless roving mid the woods of Crete 

The swain hath pierced with random shaft from far. 

And all unwitting left the feathered steel 

Fast in the wound ; so bounds with pain distraught 

O'er lawns, through glades — vain flight ! the mortal reed 

Clings to her sobbing flank, nor quits its hold. 

Now she conducts Aeneas at her side 

Through all her new-made town, displays the wealth 

Of Sidon's merchant trade, the walls, the homes, 

All built, and fair, and ready to the use ; 

Begins to speak, then stays amid a word. 

The half-told utterance dying on her tongue : 

At evening now, as fails the waning day, 

She madly craves that banquet-feast once more. 

Entreats once more the tale of Troy to hear. 

And hangs enraptured on" those lips once more. 

Then — parted all and gone — when as the moon. 

Alternate setting, veils her light withdrawn, 

And paling stars invite to sleep, alone 

That lonely hall in mournful mood she treads, 

O'er-leans where late the loved one lay, and fond, 

In reveries lost, with fancy's wizard sense 

Still sees that absent form, that voice still hears ; (») 
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Or whiles — vain guile to ease a lover's smart ! — 
Is fain Ascanius in her lap to hold, 
Charmed by the father's image in the child. 
Meantime the rising towers have ceased to rise, 
To sudden stand-still brought ; the youth no more 
In tilt or tourney practise mimic war. 
No havens shape, no bulwarks 'gainst the foe : 
The works arrested stand ; nor bastion frowns. 
Nor engine mates the sky. 

Whom hapless thus 
When Jove's dear consort from her heaven beheld 
With love's sore plague possest, and passion's flood 
Before it sweep the barrier of her shame, 
To Venus straight such parley she began : 
'* Brilliant renown, good sooth, rich spoil and rare 
Achieved by Venus and her worthy son, 
A deed to boast of, and a name to live : 
Two Gods by craft have one weak woman foiled ! 
Nay, nay, not purblind I ; too well I see. 
For that it owns my rule, thy jealous heart 
Mistrusts that Tyre should home thy homeless friends. ^^> 
But where the end ? to what all this a-do ? 
What if we now, for strife as hereto waged. 
Connubial leagues should .knit and lasting peace? 
'Tis done : thou hast gained, yea and with all my heart, 
What with all thine dids't seek ; fond Dido loves ; 
Ay, not the current of her blood alone. 
But bone and marrow feed the madding flame. ^*^> 
Then let us each with share alike of power 
Still sway the mingled folks as one ; let her 
Ev'n stoop to serve this Phrygian for her lord. 
And yield her Tyre in dowry to thine hand." 

Piercing the cunning wile would so divert 
Italians sceptre to the Libyan shore, 
Venus replied, and countered craft with craft : 
** Proposal fair ! what fool would say it nay, 
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Or crazed prefer great Juno for a foe, 

If but when done 'twere wisely done, and so 

Success be sequel to the deed ? but here 

My thought is all a-drift, misdoubting sore ^^^^ 

Might fate allow, would Jove himself approve, 

One town should lodge the sons of Tyre and Troy, 

And formal leagues the blended nations join. 

His consort thou ; 'tis thine of wifely right 

His will to sound, or bend if needs with prayer — 

Lead but the way : I follow where thou lead'st." 

And answer quick imperial Juno made : 
" That task be mine ; and now how best despatched 
What cometh first, — attend ! brief speech shall show. 
*Tis fixt the Trojan and this love-sick dame 
Shall fare for hunting to the forest-side 
Soon as to-morrow's sun with earliest beam 
Unveils the world, ^^'-^^ and lights the welkin up : 
There, as with stake and net the beaters all 
Compass the lawns and scour the green-wood glades, 
I from above a murky storm will shed 
Of hail and rain shall mar their trim array. 
While thunders rock the skies : their frightened folk, 
Scattered, and lost in blinding night of cloud 
To all around, shall diverse fly : meantime 
Thy Trojan hero and our royal fair 
Shall hap for shelter on the one same cave ; 
I will be there, if I may count on thee, 
Will hold the bridal and assign her his — 
And so shall speed the happy spousal rite." 
And yielding soft in that she nought gainsaid, 
Venus bows low, but inly smiles to think 
The deep-laid scheme so well she found and foiled. 

Meantime Aurora quits her ocean couch, 
Upris'n ; and now at earliest streak of day, 
With sylvan gear equipt of wide-meshed toils 
And spears broad-tipped with steel, at open gates 
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Forth fares the hunter-train, while mustering fast 

Massylian riders gallop to and fro, 

And, keen and staunch, the unkennell'd pack comes out. 

The Punic lords before the palace doors 

Attendant bide the appearing of their queen, 

The while her steed, in gold and purple trapt, 

Impatient frets, and champs the creaming curb. 

At length — a. numerous suite on either hand — 

In gallant guise she issues forth ; her scarf 

With broidered hem from Sidon's richest loom. 

Her quiver gold, with braids of gold up-looped 

Her flowing hair, while linking clasps of gold 

The purple robe confine. Anon full blithe 

lulus heads his Phrygian peers, and meets 

The princess* train ; and now most fair of all. 

In manly grace unmatched, Aeneas last 

Draws to her side, and joins the cavalcade. 

As when for native Delos' summer clime 

Apollo quits his Lycian winter-seat 

And frozen Xanth, and sets the choirs anew, 

Where, dancing round his altars. Dry opes, 

Cretans, and painted Agathyrsians mix 

Their joyous voices all ; to join the rout 

The God treads Cynthus' heights, and binds the while 

His locks' luxuriant growth in pliant wreath 

Of softest leaf, and intertwines with gold. 

The laden quiver ringing as he goes : 

So moved with step as light Aeneas on. 

Such godlike grace his peerless features beamed. 

Anon arrived the steepy mountain-sides 
And trackless coverts of the savage kind, 
Lo to their view, dropping from crag to crag. 
Here startled wild-goats plunge adown the slopes. 
There huddled deer for dusty flight combine, 
And scour the plains, and leave the hills afar ; 
While midmost of the glens, with bopsh glee — 
Proud of his sprightly steed— Ascanius still 
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Leads on the chase, and heads his mates outrun, 
And eager longs 'mid all the feebler game 
Some foaming boar may bless his prayers, or best 
A tawny lion down the hill-side stalk. <^3> 

Meantime the heavens are all confused and filled 
With mighty murmuring sound, and rain ere long 
With sleety drift comes rushing down the sky : 
Anon, dispersed, the Tyrian gallants all 
And Trojan youth, with Venus' grandson-prince, 
To diverse shelter flee, a frightened mob. 
While swollen rivers down the hill-sides pour ; 
When lo fair Dido and the lord of Troy 
Meet in the one same cave. Then Mother Earth 
And Juno give the sign. The frowning sky 
That bridal saw, and blazed with meteor-fires ; 
Red lightnings glared for nuptial torch, and loud 
The wood-nymphs' wail from mountain peak up-went. <'^) 

Sad day, prime source of misery and death ! 
Nor public eye, nor public comment free. 
More moves the queen : adieu clandestine love, 
'Tis marriage now ; and frailty for a cloak 
Takes wedlock's sacred name. 

Rumour forthwith 
Through Libya wends her way — Rumour, than whom 
Of all the pests that are, is none more fell, 
Nor swifter rides the air. Motion her life. 
She waxes as she goes. Pigmy at first, 
A very babe for fear, her foot anon 
Scarce earth shall base, the skies not roof her head. 
Youngest of all the giant brood, and worst, 
Enceladus' and Coeus' last sister-birth, 
And teemed by Earth, 'tis said, to spite high Heaven. 
Swift foot, strong wing, and for each feather there, 
O marvellous to tell ! 'neath every plume 
The hideous monster on her body wears, 
A watchful eye is hid, a clacking tongue 
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And babbling mouth, sly pricked a listening ear. 
A-nights she flies through dusk of middle air 
On waft of whirring wing, nor ever shuts 
An eye in slumber sweet ; on tower by day 
Or some high roof-top perched, for news still bides 
The patient scout, and fills great towns with dread ; 
Now tells the truth, but, not o'er-nice, bruits now 
The false and foul as lief, and, bruited, holds. 

Such she who now in flush of fiendish joy 
Doth fill the common ear with thousand tales, 
Nor cared if false or true : ' Aeneas come, 
Trojan by blood, and — worthy mate in sooth ! — 
Fair Dido deigns to call the stranger lord ; 
And how they now in mutual dalliance soft 
And amorous toy the live-long winter wear. 
Surrendered thralls to luxury and ease, 
And reckless of their kingdoms' weal or woe.' 
Such talk the shameless goddess broadcast sows 
In all men's mouths : anon she shifts her sail 
For king larbas' court, and with her news 
Fires his fierce soul, and rouses all his wrath. 

Son of great Ammon he, by forced embrace 
Of Libyan nymph begot, had newly raised 
To Jove his sire through all his kingdoms broad 
A hundred fanes, where now the hallowed fire 
Eternal vigil on each altar kept. 
While victim blood still fed the fatted floors. 
And post and pillar drooped with varied blooms. 
Stung ev'n to madness at the bitter bruit. 
The prince, they tell, before the altars came. 
And mid the holy Presences around 
With up-lift hands and earnest prayer bespake 
His great celestial sire : <*^> 

'* All-puissant Jove, 
To whom, albeit till this our reign unwont. 
The feasting Moor, on broidered couch reclined. 
Now pours the homage of the wine-cup forth, 
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Behold'st thou this ? or, fooled by idiot fears 
What time thy forky lightnings are abroad, 
Is ours an idle dread, nor knows weak man 
The flash is aimless, and the thunder noise ? 
A dame, chance-flung upon our shore, to whom 
Ourselves as lords some strip of strand assigned, 
Who built her petty town full cheap, and now 
On grant from us holds lordship of the spot, — 
Ev'n she our proffered hand hath spurned, and ta*en 
Aeneas to her bed and vassaPs throne ; ^^^^ 
And so this other Paris, with his crew, 
Well-matched, of foplings like himself unmanned, 
With essenc'd locks and head-gear gay and chin 
Maeonian-wise close-reaped and lady-smooth, <'7) 
Ev'n wins and wears ; — and well, good faith ! while we 
With loyal vows frequent these courts as thine. 
Our so-said sire's, and hug an empty name." 

That suit, or e'er his quivering hand unclenched 
Upon the altar-horn, the Almighty heard, ^^^^ 
And Tyre-ward turned his glance, where lapped in ease 
The lovers dreamed nor recked their better fame ; 
Then thus to Mercury : " Despatch, my son ! 
Bid Zephyr breathe, and prone on sinking wing 
Down-borne, accost the Dardan prince who there 
In Carthage idly waits, nor heeds how fate 
To other lands would point his hopes, and take 
Our mandate quick below. Not such the man 
His beauteous mother pledged us in her son, 
And so twice claimed him from the sword, but one 
Should rule Italia, big with future sway 
And fierce in war ; should hand us down a folk 
From valiant Teucer's blood and lineage drawn, 
And bow the subject world beneath his law. 
If all unfired by glory such as this 
Not self may plead to win his soul from ease, 
Nor lists him more to take his task in hand 
And build the fabric of his own renown. 
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A father he ? — and yet withal indulge 

The unnatural grudge would rob his son of Rome ! 

What aims distract, what traitor hopes delude, 

That there he lingers mid a race of foes. 

Nor heeds Ausonia, nor Lavinium's realm ? 

Let him to sea ! enough — be this our hest.** 

He spake j and straight the duteous Power prepares 
His sire's command to speed : first to his feet 
His wingM shoon he ties of downy gold 
That waft his buoyant flight o'er moist and dry, 
Swift as the rushing gales ; then grasps his wand — 
Weird rod, wherewith he calls pale ghosts from hell, 
To dismal Tartarus sends others down, 
Gives sleep or takes away, and bids unclose 
The lidded eye death-sealed. Equipt, the God — 
Winging his cloudy way — tramps the slant winds, 
And sails the scudding rack. ^^^^ And 'neath him now 
Old Atlas' peak he spies and steepy sides — 
Atlas, whose travail sore still props the sky ; 
His pine-crowned head in swathe for ever wrapt 
Of pitchy cloud, and lashed with sleet and wind ; ^^^^ 
His giant shoulders robed in sheeted snow, 
Thrice sifted by the storm ; while down that face, 
Channelled of untold eld, the torrent leaps, 
And all his bristling beard is stiff with ice. 

Here first, hovering on balanced wings, down dropp*d 
Cyllene's God ; thence to the flood full swoop 
Throws his steep flight ; ^^i) and now, as bird that quests 
His finny prey beside the cliffs, and shaves 
With level wing low-stooped the marble tide, 
Ev'n so, from Atla3 stooped, his mid-way flight 
'Twixt earth and heaven Cyllenian Hermes steered. 
And clave the winds to Libya's sandy beach. 
Anon, descending light, his feathered foot 
Scarce touched the suburb roofs, when lo he sees, 
Rebuilding towers and planning structures new, 
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The truant prince of Troy : — sparkled his sword, 

Jewelled from hilts to point and jasper-starred ; 

A broidered cloak hung loose his shoulders down 

In flowing folds, and blazed with Tyrian dye ; 

Fond Dido's princely gift, whose own fair hand 

Had wrought the web, and, crossed in slender thread, 

Had shot the chequered warp with gleam of gold ; — 

When sharp the God : " Aeneas thou ? — and here 

Build'st Carthage town to please thy lady's eye, — 

Or would'st, infatuate, plead a husband's name ? — 

Thy promised crown forgotten quite, with all 

Its higher cares ! From bright Olympus I, 

By him sent down whose nod all nature sways, 

And special charged this high behest to bear : 

What aims distract, what traitor hopes delude, 

That here wilt dally in this Libyan land ? 

If all unfired by coming glories high 

Not self may plead to win thy soul from ease. 

Nor recks thee more to take thy task in hand 

And rear the fabric of thine own renown. 

Let some regard thine heir' lulus claim. 

Those hopes that tend Ascanius' growing years, 

Predestined lord of Italy and Rome." 

And in mid parle, to mortal vision lost, 

The vanished God was mingled with the skies. 

Amazed Aeneas heard, o'er-awed, aghast. 
Each hair on end, his tongue with terror chained : 
Fain would he straight that summons dread obey, 
Fain quit the dear enchanting land ; but ah 
How now approach the impassioned queen ? where first 
Break ground and draw his lines about ? how smoothe 
His wary tongue ? what prelude sweet-attuned 
Fore-run the jarring theme ? — ^this way and that 
Dividing swift the swiftly-veering mind. 
To no point fixt. <22) So tossed by warring thoughts, 
One plan at length his wavering purpose sways : 
He calls Sergestus and Serestus straight, 
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With trusty Mnestheus too ; bids them unmarked 
Fit out the fleet and muster all the crews, 
With arms and stores laid in : yet why such change 
Let plausive pretext hide ; himself the while — 
And better too, as Dido's kindly soul 
As yet knows nought, nor ev'n so much as dreams 
Aught ill could hap to sunder love like theirs — 
Will feel his way, each smooth approach explore, 
Break when he can with likeliest chance to soothe, 
Then act as need and circumstance shall prompt 
Well pleased they hear, and speed with ready zeal, 
Both one and all, their chieftain's sovran hest 

But all too true — ah, who may hood-wink love ? — 
The queen's prophetic soul divined the fraud ; 
Too true that ear — sharpened by jealous dread, 
Where dread seemed none — the first faint whisper caught 
Of coming change ; then boiled her fury o'er 
When Rumour now, that tell-tale fiend, gives note 
Of barks rigged out, and all for sea prepared ; 
Anon distraught, of wit and reason reft. 
She flies a raving maniac through the town : ^^^> 
So raves the Thyiad, nor less wildly roams. 
Roused by her clanging shrine and shouted god. 
What time the midnight orgies fire her soul. 
And dark Cithaeron calls her with loud cries. 

At length abrupt she spake Aeneas thus : 
"— Did'st hope too, false one, thou should'st hide thy crime, 
And thief-like skulk in silence from my shore. 
Not may our love, nor that right hand so pledged. 
Nor Dido left a bitter death to die. 
One moment stay thy flight ? ay, would'st ev'n sail 
With these wild skies o'erhead, and tempt the deep, 
Too cruel wretch ! when winds their rudest blow? 
What, if not bound for unknown lands and climes, 
Old Troy still stood and wooed thy homeward sails. 
Say would'st for Troy yon raging sea defy ? 
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Or — can it be ! — am I the foe thou fly*st ? 
Then hear me plead — but what ? ev'n Dido's all — 
All her own act hath left her now to plead, — 
These tears — thy troth — our first of love-r-and ah ! 
Those wedded joys that seem scarce well begun ; 
By each and all — if joy from me or good 
Was ever thine, did ever aught in me 
Thy fancy please — eVn of thy pity save 
A falling house, and if still room for prayer, 
Lay, lay thy purpose by ! For thee I plucked 
Fierce hate from Libyan hordes on this lone head. 
For thee roused wrath in Nomad chiefs, for thee 
Lost Tyrian hearts estranged, ay made for thee 
Shipwreck — O fool !— K)f honour, wifely truth, * 
Yea, what alone had lift me to the skies. 
My olden spotless fame. Then say to whom 
Would'st dying Dido leave — sweet guest I since ah 
That name is all remains, of husband once. 
Yes, what now left should plead for life prolonged ? 
Is it to see Pygmalion batter 'down 
These walls my care hath raised ? or this frail form, 
A captive thrall, to Moor larbas' couch 
Dishonoured led ? Nay, had I at the least, 
Before thy flight, but some fair child of thee. 
One tiny shape in these lone halls to play. 
Whose face might still — whatever it else recalled — 
Re-image to my soul the once-loved sire, 
I so had dreamed I was not all forlom."<24) 

Here stopped the queen : nor eye the while might he — 
O'er-awed by Heaven — nor one fixt look unbend, 
With effort strong o'er-mastering pain within ; 
Then thus in few : 

" Count as thou wilt, O queen. 
Ne'er shall this heart deny that, still unsummed, 
Thy favours pass thy best of power to count ; ^^^^ 
Nor — memory true, these limbs with life informed — 
May aught but joy one thought attend that yet 
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Shall Dido's name recall. Then hear thus brief 
What truth and fact, not guilty need, bid say, 
A plain and simple tale : ^'^^^ I ne'er designed — 
Forbear the thought — to quit thy court by stealth ; 
No bridegroom I with nuptial torch in hand, 
Nor to such pact, a casual guest, I came. 
Had Heaven but left me free my life to shape 
As choice should point, and lay my cares at rest. 
First in my heart, and firstling of my hand, 
Old Troy had seen her sainted dust revive. 
Her dear remains had waked to brighter life, 
Priam's tall roof-tree were upreared for aye. 
And royal Pergamus, by this arm restored. 
Had cheered our Ilium's vanquished sons again. 
But Latium now and great Italians realm, — 
For these — still these — Apollo's warning voice, 
Through Lydian priest and Lycian seer alike 
Unvarying sent, still draws my course o'er-ruled : 
There lies my heart, my father-land lies there. 
If, born at T}Te, here Libyan walls may claim 
To charm thy soul and chain thy spell-bound gaze, 
Lady, why grudge great Teucer's sons should seek. 
When Heaven so wills, Ausonia for their seat ? 
We too may sure look outward for new homes. 
Comes never night in dewy shades to wrap 
The shrouded earth, never the bright stars rise, 
But me Anchises warns, his troubled sprite 
Scares slumber from my couch. Ascanius too 
Still chides his sire's delay, and pleads his wrong. 
Dear injured boy ! robbed of his Latian rule, 
Those -fair Hesperian fields he holds of fate. 
Nay, 'twas but now — vouch it thy life and mine ! — 
Heaven's messenger, by Jove himself despatched. 
Bore me his mandate down the sky ; these eyes 
Beheld the God alight in open day. 
These ears drank in his speech : then ah ! forbear 
With fruitless plaint to vex thyself and me : 
Not will of mine holds Italy in quest." 
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With rolling eyes and sidelong looks averse 
The queen the while had scanned his person o'er, 
Nor loosed the wrath that lowered upon her brow 
Till here he paused — then flashed her fury forth : ^^> 
" Nor goddess gave thee birth, false-hearted wretch ! 
Nor Dardanus thy miscreant kind begot. 
But rugged Caucasus did father thee 
On flinty crags remote, and thou wast nursed 
By some fierce Hyrcan tigress at her dugs/^^> 
Yes, why mince words, and wait for baser wrong ? 
What ! see me weep, nor heave one kindly sigh ! 
Moved he those eyes ? shed he one answering tear ? 
Yea, was ev'n pity to my pangs denied ! 
Though why note this or that, or how award 
The palm for worst where barbarous all alike ? ^^^ 
Ay me ! not man alone, — not Juno now. 
Nor Jove himself, hath ruth of wretches' wrong ; 
Yes, yes — no trusting more or Earth or Heaven ! 
This ingrate here, what time our angry waves 
Cast out the needy waif upon these shores,^^^^ 
I welcomed to my home, yea bade him share— 
Ah fool ! — my throne and state, and snatched withal 
His shattered barks and starving crews from death. 
Ha ! that way madness lies — my brain's a-fire !(^^> 
'Tis Phoebus now — 'tis now some Lycian seer — 
Anon — and special sent by Jove himself — 
Ev'n Heaven's own herald cleaves his aery way 
To bear the dread command. ^^^^ Yes— fitting task, 
Belike, for Gods' employ ! such cares — 'tis apt ! — 
Must ruffle Heaven's repose ! But I, good sooth, 
Nor court thy stay, nor deign thy lies refute : 
Go then, and chase coy Latium's realm afar ! 
Woo winds and waves to waft thee to her shore ! 
Nathless, if holy Heaven may wage the right, 
Strong hope is mine that soon mid wrecking rocks 
Thy perjured soul shall fitting vengeance find. 
That drowning tongue oft syllable my name. 
Yes ; as a fiend, with black funereal flames 
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Shall injured Dido yet, though far away, 

Aye dog thy guilty thought. Yea, and when death 

With icy touch hath sundered life and limb, 

Flee where thou wilt her ghost shall haunt thee still. 

A heavy reckoning, villain ! shall be thine. 

Nor paid unheard ; the welcome news shall come. 

And glad my spirit in the world below.'' (^3> 

And with the word she brake the conference short, 

And sickening fled his sight and flung her forth. 

Nor further parley stayed ; (•'*) while he, perplext, 

The ready accents crowding to his tongue. 

Was fain, yet feared, to speak. Now, deathly-pale, 

Her trembling maids their swooning mistress lift. 

And, to her marble chamber senseless borne. 

Lay gently on her couch. 

But the good prince, 
For all he longed with balm of tender word 
To ease her pain and soothe her anguished heart, — 
Sighing full sore, and ever and anon 
His purpose shaken by the might of love — 
Yet sets him straight Heaven's dread behest to speed, 
And hastens to the fleet. The Trojans now, 
Fired by their chieftain's word, ply their glad toil 
With eager zeal, and soon o'er all the shore 
Haul down the lofty vessels to the beach : 
Now floats the keel, careened and launched, and now 
Great boughs for oars are brought, all leafy-green, 
And oaks new-felled unfashioned from the woods — 
Such ardour now to fly. There might you see 
From every quarter of the town a-foot 
The swarming exiles thronging to the shore — 
Ev'n as when ants, forestalling winter's pinch. 
Make boot upon some heap of golden spelt, 
And store their tiny cells : forth through the field 
The black battalion goes, and, to and fro 
Re-passing swift, the precious spoil conveys, 
Thriddihg the grassy sward in slender file ; 
Some with their shoulders push, o'er-great to lift, 
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The unwieldy grains along ; some dress the line,- 
And scourge the lagging rear : with life and work 
The path is all a-glow from end to end. 

But ah what thoughts, unhappy queen, were thine 
That sight to see ! what sighs heaved that fair breast, 
As from thy lofty turret looking forth 
Thou saw'st before thine eyes the crowded beach, 
That seething bay, and the whole ocean-plain, 
With clamorous voices filled ! Yet must she so, 
Constrained by cruel love — ah tyrant love, 
What spurns the heart must take that owns thy sway ! — 
To passion bend that haughty soul once more. 
Once more essay what weeping may avail. 
What prayers may do ; yea all expedients prove, 
Lest, aught untried, she die a needless death : 

<' See, Anna, see yon busy shore ; behold 
From all sides round the mustering crews collect, 
The loosened canvas wooes the gale, and hark ! 
The shouting mariners ev'n now have hung 
Gay wreaths from every poop. For that my soul, 
Ev'n from the first forewarned of something ill, 
Could calmly brook to contemplate this blow, 
Sister, I look withal to bear it too. 
Needs me howe'er — for O, it tasks me sore ! — 
One precious boon, dear Anna, at thy hands : 
To thee alone that faithless man deferred, 
Unclasped his secret soul to thee, thou knew'st 
His softer moods, how best essayed and when 
Each path that led directest to his heart ; 
Go then, and tell our haughty foe from me : 
I ne'er with banded Greece at Aulis vowed, 
A sworn ally, to work the fall of Troy ; 
No fleet sent I, nor stirred with hands profane 
Where, housed in death, his father's relics lay : 
Not one such pretext serves why thus he shut 
Those stony ears against my suppliant pray'r ; 
Then whither thus ? or if he needs must go. 
One last request his wretched lover makes, 
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Wait he for feafer flight and fairer gales. 
False to his plighted troth, I ask not now 
For those old vows renewed he so forswore, 
Nor that he should for aught of mine forego 
His fair ItaUan town and Latian throne : 
Soars not my suit so high ; the boon I beg — 
Twill tax him light ! — asks but some brief delay — 
A short reprieve—- poor breathing-space, may serve 
My fevered brain to cool, till, humbler grown, 
This breaking heart be schooled to bear its grief. 
This let thy pitying love convey, and then — 
That grace conferred, the last his lover craves — 
Free to depart, soon death shall crown his deed." ^^^ 

So charged the weeping queen, such tearful pleas 

The sorrowing sister takes and takes again ; 

But tears nor pleas avail : unchanged he stands, 

Inexorably firm ; the fates oppose, 

And Heaven deafs those gentle ears to love. 

EVn as with rival blasts this side and that 

Fierce Alpine winds would fain some oak overthrow 

Of stubborn strength, and growth by years matured ; 

Fast to the cliff, though swinging stem may creak, 
And leaves and mast bestrew the thickened sward. 
The noble plant, as ruder blows the gale, 
But firmer grappling takes, and thrusts his root 
To hell as deep as soars his head to heaven : 
With no less storm assailed of tears and prayers. 
The Trojan chief so feels his mighty heart 
Thrill to its inmost nerve with keenest pang ; 
Ev'n so, unmoved, that heart's firm purpose stands, 
And prayers must plead and tears be shed in vain.<3^> 

Then sore dismayed, and maddened by her doom, 
Unhappy Dido sues with earnest prayer 
For very death ; *tis weary more to live. 
View the broad sky, and drink the garish day. 
Yea and thereto — would Heaven so prompt the deed. 
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So nerve her weak resolve to quit the light ? — ^'^^ 

She saw, what time mid incense steaming round ^ 

Her hallowed gifts were on the altar laid. 

Each pure wine-ofFering take a livid hue, 

Revolting sight ! and curdle into blood. 

That presage dire she breathed to none, not ev'n 

Her sister's ear must latch the horrid tale. 

Yea too, amid the court, and sacred named 

To her first love's dear murdered lord, there stood 

A marble fane, the which she honoured much, 

Still decking it around with festal boughs 

And snowy wool ; thence — or did fancy dream ? — 

Unearthly sounds were heard and ghostly cries 

When as the night did shroud the earth, as though 

The dead man called and summoned her away. (^> 

Oft from the roof the solitary owl 

Death-boding plained, and dropped his dirge-like note 

In one weird long-drawn melancholy wail. 

Strange prophecies besides, unmarked till now. 

Uttered by holy seers in by-gone days. 

Give warning dire, and fill her soul with dread. 

Now — in her dreams — with hard unpitying face 

Aeneas' self her maddened flight pursues ; 

Now seems it she is ever left alone. 

Wends some long way alone, and ever seeks 

Her Tyrians in some lone deserted land : 

So frantic Pentheus raves, what time he sees 

Those troops of Furies and the two-fold sun, 

While Thebes looms double to his maniac gaze ; 

So flies the mad Orestes o'er the scene. 

The while, with snaky scourge and firebrands arm'd, 

The murdered mother hounds his flight, and all 

The avenging Dread Ones on the threshold wait. 

Up-wrought at length to frenzy'* highest pitch, 
When as she now, with agony forspent, 
Had brought the monster of her thought to birth 
And fixed to die, the time and manner next 
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Her secret soul debates ; and— this resolved — 
With look that well her dreadral purpose masked, 
And brow serene where hope's fair semblance sat, 
She straight accosts her sorrowing sister thus : 

"Sister !— now give me joy — I have found a way 
Shall win him back, or free me from my love : 
Hard by the ocean-marge and falling sun 
A region lies, the Ethiop's utmost clime, 
Where mighty Atlas on his shoulder wields 
The spinning sphere with burning stars o*er-fret ; 
From this far country 'twas my hap to find 
That priestess old, of high Massylian strain. 
Who, charged the Western fane to watch and keep 
The holy boughs unrifled on the tree, 
Its guardian dragon fed, and drugged his rage 
With drowsy drench of poppy- juice and mead. 
She doth engage by spell and charm to free 
What hearts she will, and what she will to rack 
With heavy pangs, will bid. the torrent stand. 
Roll back the stars, and raise the midnight ghost ; 
Look you, the ground shall rumble 'neath your tread, 
The tree unrooted down the hill-side move. 
Nay, start not back ! by heaven's high Pow'rs, I swear, 
And, sister sweet, by that dear life of thine, 
Revolts my soul these magic arms to wield. (^^^ 
Thou then amid the private inner court 
And 'neath the open sky build me a pile. 
And there a-top those self-same arms be laid 
Which yon base traitor in the chamber left. 
All doffed apparel of the man, and ah ! 
The bridal couch that wrought thy sister's bane : 
Be nought withheld ; whate'er was his, or serves 
Ev'n to recall remembrance of the wretch. 
The priestess wills and bids me thus destroy." 

She said, then stinted speech, her conscious check 
With ashy pale o'er-spread. Not Anna so . 
May guess her sister's strange unwonted rites 
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But cloaked the death she so devised to die ; 
No, not her soul, less fiery-mixed, ev'n dreams 
The frenzy-pitch of desperate love, nor fears 
Aught worse than happed what time Sychaeus died : 
Her charge she therefore speeds. 

And now the bale 
Of oaken fagots reared and cloven pine 
Within the court and 'neath the naked sky. 
The queen doth hang the place around with wreaths 
Of dark funereal green, and there a-top 
The doffed apparel lays, the sword, and last 
The waxen image on the nuptial couch — 
Well knowing what shall be. On every side 
Stand altars all a-blaze, and mid the ring 
With hair flung loose and voice of thunderous tone 
On thrice a hundred Gods the Enchantress calls, 
Erebus, Chaos, and tri-§haped Hecat — 
The Maiden Dian of the threefold face. 
Then all about, and feigned Avemus-drawn, 
The lustral lymph she sprinkles wide, with herbs 
Of rankest growth and poison-juiced, and cropt 
With brazen shears beneath the moonlight wan ; 
Nor eke forgot, and ere the dam had snatched. 
The love-charm severed from the bleeding front 
Of new-foaled colt. With leaven-cake prescribed 
Of salt-besprinkled meal and holy hands 
The queen herself before an altar bends, 
One foot unshod, her ungirt raiment loose, 
And now, or e'er she die, to Heaven appeals. 
With all its stars that Fate's dark counsels know — 
* And O, if in that world above one Pow'r 
May feel for hearts ill-paired, and pitying makes 
The slighted lover's pain his special care, » 
Righteous and true that Pow'r avenge her wrongs !' (*'^> 

Twas noon of night, and now o'er all tlie world 
Earth's wearied myriads knew the balm of sleep, 
And woods were still, and raging seas had rest — ^*^> 
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The hour when stars their mid-way courses wheel, 
When all the land is hushed, beast and gay bird 
That skims the mere or haunts the tangled brake 
In quiet couched with silent night overhead 
Forget their pains, and steal their hearts" from care — 
All creatures slept, n6r toil nor trouble found ; 
All but Tyre's hapless queen : not slumber once 
May lay that weary frame to rest, not once 
Or breast or eye let in the gentle night ; 
Nay all the worse her cares more thickly crowd, 
The flowing tide of passion heaves afresh, 
And wrath conflicting tempests all her soul. 
"Ay me !" — 'twas thus she harped her burden sad — 
" What now remains ? what left I now may do ? 
To former loves, an abject suitor, seek ? — 
And give those Nomad lords their turn to scoff 
Whose proffered hands I scorned so oftl <**> Well, then, 
The Trojan's fleet attend 1 — and tend withal, 
A cringing slave, his basest minion's will ! 
Nathless why not ? — true, and for warranty 
The aid I gave now stands me in such stead. 
And Troy is grateful for my favours past ! 
But let that be, and say were such my will. 
Who give me leave ? what lord in all their fleet 
Take hated Dido to his haughty ship ? 
. Betrayed, undone, — and hast thou yet to learn 
Forsworn Laomedon still lives and lies 
In every son that owns his perjured stock ? 
What rests ? say shall I join his crews in all 
The triumph of their flight ? — unfollowed, lone ! 
Or, backed with trusty Tyre and all my power. 
Bear down upon the foe ? — ^yes, and whom late 
I scarce with much ado from Sidon saved, 
Bid tempt the perilous deep again and fling 
Their flying sails to every felon wind ! 
No, none of these : then die ! — nought else remains, 
And fitting meed withal Keen though the steel. 
Twill keener pains avert. Ah, cruel-kmd ! 
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Sister, *twas thou, by my mad tears overcome, 

Did'st lay this weary burden on my soul, 

Did'st, too complying, yield me to the foe. 

O had I kept, as forest-dwellers free. 

My unwed state, nor love's sweet bonds renewed, 

Unknown its joys, its sorrows too unknown, 

Not self-reproach were mine, nor pangs like these ! 

But now too late, and Heaven is just — I broke 

The faith I vowed to my Sychaeus' tomb." ^^^^ 

Such wailings sad from that wrung bosom burst. 

Aeneas in his' galley slept the while. 
His voyage fixt and all for sea prepared ; 
When lo once more, with face and mien unchanged, 
That self-same Form divine before him stood, 
And thus his dreaming sense did chide afresh : 
'Twas Mercury all — the voice, the rosy hue. 
The golden locks and comely limbs of youth, 
All spake the herald-God : — " Ha ! son of Heaven, 
Sleep at this crisis of thy fate ? unheard. 
Infatuate man ! how springing Zephyr breathes. 
And wooes thy sail ? unthought what perils may 
But one brief moment hence beset thee round ? 
Yes, perils great and instant ; reckless grown, 
Yon furious woman broods some desperate deed. 
Nor sticks her fierce resolve at death, for all 
The stormy passions of her soul are up. 
Then fly, while fly thou may'st : full soon shalt see 
The troubled deeps with swarming galleys vext. 
The torch glare red, and all the hurrying shore 
With beacon-fires a-blaze, if morning's dawn 
Overtake thee lingering on this hostile strand. 
Away— begone ! a changeful thing at best, 
From love to hate soon shifts a woman's heart." 
He spake — ^then mixed with night 



In wild amaze, 
Scared at the sudden shape, Aeneas springs 
From forth his sleep, and loud with urgent voice 
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Calls up his mates : " Wake, wake ye, warriors, wake ! 
Unfurl the sails and man the benches all ! 
Lo yet again the God from heaven despatched 
Bids speed our flight and cast our moorings loose. 
Thee, holy Pow'r— or what thy rightful style — 
We straight attend, and thy behest once more 
Glad we obey. And now befriend our need, 
And light propitious stars to guide our course !" 
He spake, and from its silver sheath out-flashed 
His lightning blade, and smote the cord in twain : 
At once, fired with like zeal, from man to man 
The catching ardour flies : unmoored, put forth, 
The last ship soon hath left the port, and now 
The ocean-floor beneath the fleet is hid ; 
All stretching to the stroke with vigour whirl 
The spray aloft, and sweep the seething flood. 

Now rising from Tithonus' saffron couch 
Aurora shed her earliest beams abroad, 
When from her tower the wakeful queen doth note 
The whitening dawn creep upward through the sky. 
The gallant fleet before the steady breeze 
'Neath even canvas standing out to sea. 
And port and pier with not one oarsman left : 
" Great Jove !'* she cried — and thrice and o'er she smote 
Her beauteous breast and rent her golden hair — 
" Shall he then go ? — go, and our kingdom left 
Insulted, mocked, to point a rover's scoff* ! 
What, lieges, ho !— Will they not arm and out. 
All Carthage quick ? not chase the faithless foe ? 
Not tear those laggard vessels from the docks ? 
,Away ! forth fire and sword ! ply sail and oar ! — 
Yet hold ! what words are these ? where — what this place ? 
"What madness whirls my brain ? Ah, wretched queen. 
Needs guilty deed to touch thy dainty sense ? 
Late wailed whafs done; wise, had'st thou rued in time, 
When beart and sceptre at thy giving lay. (**> 
Mirror of knighthood's truth ! and this is he, 
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The world-famed prince that ever with him bears 
His country's gods about ! the model son 
Who on his back did safe from foes bear off 
The helpless burden of his aged sire ! 
Might not this hand — fool, to forbear the deed ! — 
Have shred his mangled carcass to the waves, 
Slain friends and followers, yea done to death 
Ascanius' self, and at the father's board , 
Have served him up his murdered boy to boot ? 
True, 'twere to fight at risk ; but what of that ? 
Self-doomed to die, whom — ^what — had I to fear ? 
No : I had fired their fleet, each gangway filled 
And smothering deck with flame, slain sire and son, 
With all the cursed brood extinct, and crown'd 
The blazing ruin with myself and mine ! 



. . . Thrice glorious Sun, whose burning eye surveys 

All works on this terrene ; and, Juno, thou 

Of pangs like these sole confidante and judge ; 

Grim Hecat too, night-howled where cross-ways meet. 

Dread name to fright the startled town from sleep ; 

Avenging Furies, and ye Pow'rs that wait 

On guiltless deaths, as Dido now must die ; 

Hear — all — her prayer; bend down your high regards, 

And bid your vengeance wreak her cruel wrongs : 

If so^nust be this wicked man shall make 

The Latian port, and reach the foreign land ; 

If Jove and Fate have willed it so> nor may 

What so willed change, unalterably fixt ; 

Yet let the wretch, by some bold patriot foe 

Worsted in war and arms, driv'n from his home, 

Torn from his child's embrace, still beg for aid. 

Still see before his eyes in battle die, 

And basely die, each dastard friend he owns ; 

Nor, when the truckling slave on terms hath bought 

Of some hard peace his so loved life and throne, 

Or throne or life let him enjoy, but fall 
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In manhood's prime, untimely slain, and lie 

A rotting corse unburied on the sand ! 

Such wish take he from me, this parting curse 

Here with my streaming blood to Heaven I pour/**> 

Then, Tyrians, you with deathless feud still vex 

His seed, breed, kind — yea all shall ever trace 

His caitiflF line ; with this meet tribute still 

Present your Dido's tomb. Be love nor league 

Your hostile realms betwixt ! O, from our dust — 

Hear, righteous Heaven, the prayer ! — some Champion start, 

Some bold Avenger, doomed with fire and sword 

To hunt those Dardan vagrants thro' the world, ^^^ 

Be it to-day — to-morrow — or whene'er ; 

No time unmeet shall will and means supply ; 

Fight shore with shore opposed, wave fight with wave. 

Fight all, who— what — or are, or e'er shall be !" 



She said, and racked her thought in what wise now 
Be speediest snapt the thread of odious life ; 
Then briefly thus Sychaeus' nurse she spake — 
Her own had long to native mould returned :— 
" Good Barce, hie thee fast, and hither straight 
My sister Anna bid ; but let her first 
Sprinkle her body from the running stream, 
Then with her fetch, as erst the sorceress showed. 
Those victim sheep, with what atonements else 
Our pious purpose asks, and use prescribes : 
So let her come ; and thou thyself, sweet nurse, 
In holy fillets twine thine aged brows. ^*^^ 
Fain would I now those solemn rites despatch 
To Stygian Jove, the which, though long prepared, 
I have all too long deferred, fain light yon pile 
That soon shall see — and so end all my woe— 
The Trojan's image melt amid the flames." 
And — speaking still — her best with old-wife zeal 
The tottering crone despatched. 
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Then Dido straight — 
The purposed deed now madding all her soul, 
Blood-strakcd each rolling eye, her quivering cheeks 
Spotted with hectic red, else ghastly-white, 
And wanning fast with hues of coming death — 
Bursts through the inner doors with furious step, 
And mounts in frantic haste the lofty pile, 
And grasps the Dardaii sword — sad gift, but ah ! 
For other uses meant— and bares the blade ; 
When, as her eye the Trojan weeds beheld • 
And well-known couch, she lingered yet a space 
Mid thoughts and tears— then laid her on the bed, 
And spake her latest words : 

" Ye dear remains. 
Dearest while Fate and kindly Heaven allowed, 
All left me now of that sweet time of love. 
Receive this soul, and end my mortal cares ! 
I have lived my life, have won the utmost goal 
That Fate and Fortune to my course assigned. 
And now, as fits my state, a queenly Shade, 
I go majestic to the world below. 
I builded this great town, have seen my walls, 
Avenged a husband, quit a brother's guilt ; 
Blest — ah too blest, had only Dardan keel 
Touched never coast of ours !" 

Then — and withal 
She pressed her quivering lip upon the couch — 
" What — die ? — and unavenged ! Yet let me die ; 
Die, and pass thus ; yea, better thus than live. 
Now the false Trojan from his deck afar 
Feed on the balefire's glare his guilty gaze. 
And with him take — 'twill light him to his doom ! — 
The fiery portent of my boding death." <*®> 

And speaking so, and ere the word was done, 
Her damsels mark her fallen upon the sword, 
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The reeking blade with frothing blood a-stream, 
And either lily hand besprent with gore — 
And loud up-went their piercing cry and smote 
The vaulted roof. Now through the startled town 
Roams Rumour wild, and spreads the madding news ; 
Soon groan and sob and woman's shrilly scream 
Commingling rise, and swell the loud lament, 
The welkin rings amain ; not less the wail 
Than if all Carthage or ancestral Tyre 
Were fallen before the foe, and flooding flame 
In one red deluge rolled o'er fanes and homes. 

Struck on her sister's ear that startling cry, 
Aghast : anon with wild disordered mien — 
Nail-rent each bleeding cheek, her bosom fair 
With clenched hands defaced — at frantic speed 
She parts the shattered throng that hems her round, 
And shrieks aloud the dying woman's name r 

" This -then the drift of all ! ah. Dido, so — 
And to such end — did'st trustful Anna cheat ? 
Pile, altar, fire — and all to work me this ! 
Forlorn, undone, O where my plaint begin ? 
What ! bound for death, and slighted I denied 
Companionship in doom ? had'st but so called. 
One hour, one pang, had sped us twain alike. 
Nay did these sister's hands yon pile uprear. 
This tongue our household Gods invoke, and all 
That at the last, and thou thus lowly laid, 
I — cruel I ! — should fail thy latest need ? 
Ah, sister, sister, thou hast all fordone. 
Thyself and me, thy town and people all. 
At one mad blow despatched. Ho, water ! haste ! 
Yea let me bathe her wounds — they bleed apace — 
And catch, ere yet it part, what breath of breath 
Still flutters on those lips !" 

And up the pile 
Her eager speed had flown, and there, embraced, 
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Her dying sister to her breast she drew, 

And sobbed the while, and fondly strove to stanch 

The black and flowing gore against her robe. 

Slowly those heavy eyes are raised — in vain : 

Fail sense and power anew ; nor sound comes now 

Save, planted deep, the death-stab's gurgling flow. 

Thrice was she fain, on propping arm upstayed, 

To raise her head, thrice backward swooning fell ; 

Thrice ranged with swimming gaze the heavens for light, 

And thrice she moaned to find the light still there. 

Then Juno, touched with pity of her pain 
And all that long-drawn agony of death, 
Sped Iris from above, and bade her strai^t 
To part the struggling soul and clinging limbs ; ^^^^ 
For since nor fate, nor meed of death-doom just, 
But grief overmuch had wrought her bane, and all 
Before her day, to sudden frenzy fired. 
Not yet Proserpina from that fair crown 
Had shred the fatal tress, not yet consigned 
The gentle victim to the Powers below. 

So dewy Iris from on high dispread 
Her safiron wings that flashed a thousand rays 
Of changeful hue against the fronting sun, 
And, lighting down, above her head she stood — 
' Lo, this at high behest I here bear ofl", 
To Pluto due, and free thee from thy clay — ' 
So shears the lock ; and, vital heat extinct. 
Resolving to the winds the spirit fled. (^®> 



NOTES. 



Extract prom the Preface to the larobr Work (see Fly Leaf 

FACING Title Page). . 



** One word as to my Notes : I did not intend to have any ; but 
jotting down parallels, imitations, coincidences, and other illustrative 
matter as I went along, I found towards the end that the amount had 
swelled to a goodly bulk, and it occurred to me that, albeit a little 
discursive here and there, the collection might give the reader some- 
what of the pleasure which I certainly experienced myself in making 
it ; so I turned my jottings into Notes. It is true that in some 
instances they invade the province of the critical commentator ; but 
the cases are comparatively few, and only where I conceived I had 
either something new to offer, or reason to dissent from the old ; 
while the redundant or roving matter of others I have relegated to 
the end in the shape of Appendices, or Excursus." 
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" Her sister dear, the sharer of Tier h^eartj^ 

V. 8. * unanimam sororem'. St. Augustine (Confess., iv. 11 — of a loved 
schoolfellow and friend) : 

" Bene qnidam dixit, ' Dimidinm animae meae* ; nam ego sensi animam meam 
et animam illios nnam f oisse animam in duobos corporibns." 

Similarly, St. Greg. Naz, tenns his friendship with Basilius tfu/a'4/u;^/aw. 
Nicholas Grimoald — circ. 1542 — (Poems : Of Friendship) : 

" Behold thy friend, and of thyself the pattern see : ^ 

One sonl a wonder shall it seem in bodies twain to be." 

(Cf. the Greek proverb, quoted by Macleane in his note on Horace, 
C. I. iii. 8, * Animae dimidium meae' : 

And Mr. Tennyson (Vision of Sin) : 

" Friendship— to be two in one." 

Milton (P. L., ix. 966. Eve to Adam — of themselves) : 

" One heart, one soul in both" — 

and again (ib., x. 128. He — of her) : 

** My other self, the partner of my life." 

Shakspeare (Cor., iv. 3) : 

" Friends fast sworn. 
Whose double bosoms seem to wear one heart." 

And again (Mids. N. D., iii. 2) : 

" With two seeming bodies, but one heart." 

And again, more strongly (ib., ii. 3) : 

" One heart, on« bed, two bosoms, and one troth," 

Mr. Matthew Arnold (Poems : Switzerland, vi.) speaks of those who — 

" Have dreamed two human hearts might blend 
In one, and were through faith released 
From isolation without end 
Prolong'd." 

Mr. Tennyson blends still more intimately (The Miller's Daughter) : 

" Crod who wrought 
Two spirits to one equal mind." 

Byron mixes even in death (Bride of Abydos, i. 11— Zuleika to Selim) 

" Years have not seen. Time shall not see 
The hour that tears my heart from thee ; 
Even Azrael, from his deadly quiver 

When flies the shaft— and fly it must— 
That parts all else, shall doom for ever 

Om* hearts to undivided dust I" 
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So does Shelley (Epitaph on Two Friends) : 

" Let not their bones be parted, 
For their two hearts in life were single-hearted." 

Mr. Wade Robinson sighs for an ind^easible spiritual union (Poems : 
Dying Days) : 

" f or some hitenser marriage which the grave could not divide, 
for spirit wed to spirit in indissoluble bands I" 

Seneca (Consol. ad Helv. xvii.) : 

" Illud fidelissimum pectus tibi in quod omnes curae tuae pro indiviso trant- 
feruntur." 

(With which cf. Ov. El. I. iv. 2 : 

** 0, cui praecipue sors mea visa sua est." 

And again, Trist. I. iii. 66 : 

" mihi Thesea pectora juncta fide !") 

Cf. what Pythagoras : r^v <pi\iav laoTrira ilvat x,ai fiiav •v^ux^v, rhv 
(piXcv irs^ov avrhv : with which Arist. Eth. II. 6 (p'lXos Ir^o^ lyu) : 
and PL Stich. 5, 4, 40. * Ego tu sum, tu es ego ; unanimi sumus' ; and 
St. Paul's touching lament, Phil. ii. 20, * ovdsm s^u /ffo-vj/u^ov.' 



(*) ** Anna, what dreams this night Tiave scared my soul, 
SvAih frightful visions from the world of sleep I " 

9. * quae me suspensam insomnia terrent !' " ' Insomnia' not wake- 
fulness, but dreams^ visions in sleep." — Henry.'' 

" Henry plausibly suggests that the visions may have represented her angry 
husband threatening her if she should entertain the thought of another love."— 
Mr. Conington, n. in loc. 



(3) " How bold of heart / in soldiership how great /" 

V. 11. *quam forti pectore et armis !' I regret that I cannot agree with 
that most accomplished Yirgilian scholar, the late Mr. Conington — after 
Forbig., Henry, and others— that * armis' (as from * annus') is to be under- 
stood here of Aeneas' size and breadth of shoulder, notwithstanding the 
* OS humerosque' of i. 589, which he quotes, and the passage cited from Mr. 
Tennyson's Enid (E. contemplating her sleeping husband, and exclaiming : 

*' noble breast, and all-puissant arms t") 

Mr. C. says : " The meaning then will be that Dido can well 
believe from Aeneas' mien and stature that his mother was a god- 
dess." But the voucher for the fact, and for his not being unworthy 
of it, to which she would seem to refer in the very next line but one, 
is his courage and fearless spirit : ' Degeneres animcs timor arguit.' 
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Apart from any question of taste in the other allusion,— on Dido's lips, 
and to her sister — (it should perhaps be considered that Mr. T.'s Enid is 
contemplating her husband^ and is moreover soliloquizing^ thinking 
nloud'),— it seems a needless violence to wrest the language of the passage 
(for so * forti pectore ' too is to be taken physically — so is noty * fortissima 
pectora,' ii. 348, nor * fortia bello Pectora,' viii. 150, nor * forti sequemur 
-pectore,* Hor. Epod. i. 14,) from its ordinary, and here not inapposite 
meaning, and with the seeming epexegetical sequence of *quae hella 
exhausta canebat.' I do not remember that we are told anywhere in 
the poem of the hero's physique as bemg anything very remarkable, save 
and except that one instance of i. 589, where all his personal belongings 
seem to have been miraculously magnified for the nonce, while ' arma,'= 
feats of arms, or prowess in arms, is generally connected with any de- 
scriptive mention of him from the first— e.g. 'arma virumque,' i. 1, — and 
is, I think, more than once mentioned in conjunction with his other leading 
characteristic of * piety' : e.g. i. 545, ' quo justior alter, Nee pietate fuit 
nee beUo major et armis'; and vi. 769, oi Aeneas Silvius, his future name- 
sake and rival ; * pariter vel pietate vel armis Egregius.' 

I would as soon receive * armis' here in this sense as I would — and even 
allowing for any anthropomorphic imagery of Milton's — * arms' in P. L. i. 
92 (Satan, to Beelzebub, of the Almighty) : 

" So much the stron^r prov'd 
He with his thunder ; and till then who kcew 
The force of those dire arms ? " 

[Hogg— see at foot of Note 21 below — so received the word : 

'* Sed quis inexpertum tarn fortibus esse lacertis 
Crederet ?" 

Pobson, however, (ib.) more correctly : 

" Scilicet hunc tantum evexere tonitrua, nulli 
Nota priufl fera tela''^ 



(*) " Certes^ he comes of Gods, — / Jiold it sooth — " Ac. 

V. 12. ' Credo equidem, nee vana fides, genus esse Deorum.' ' Gen. esse 
D.' — ^this of course is a reference to what Aeneas, in his narrative, had 
claimed for himself, and what indeed Dido knew of him herself before his 
coming (i. 617) ; and the * credo equidem' is something lilce what Olivia, 
of the disguised Violet— of V.'s own report of herself (Twelfth Night, i. 5) ; 

" ' I am a gentleman'— ni be swom thou art I 

Thy tongue, thy face, thy limbs, actions, and spirit, 
Do give thee five-fold blazon." 

The lively allusiveness of the words is dulled by the usual renderings 
which seem to make the matter of Aeneas' parentage only a conjecture, or 
strong opinion, of Dido's own. 
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(*) " WTiat struggles sore 

In war he knew, — yet told, ay sweet as song /' 

V. 14. *quae bella exhausta canebat.* *Exhausta.' I know of no 
true English equivalent for the word here. Contrasting 'canebat' 
with the plain historical * renarrabat ' and * docebat ' of v. 717 of the 
preceding book, and on the same subject (like our ' said ' and * sung'), I 
am inclined to think that— if not too fanciful — ^there is some such 
force in the change of expression as what I have ventured to convey 
in the version ; — Dido, now * male sana,' v. 8, fancying that it was to some 
entrancing song she had been listening during Aeneas' narrative (and cf . 
the rapt character of the attention which she bestowed upon the recital, 
V. 19 below, ^ pendetque iterum ah ore loquentis') — what Shakspeare 
(K. Henry V., i. 1.) : 

" List his discourse of war, and yon sliall hear 
A fecrful battle render'd you in music." 

And Mr. Morris (Jason, xv. 646 — of Medea working upon the daughters 
of Pelias to kill their father) : 

" So saying did she speak as one who sung, 
So sweet her voice was." 

Dryden would seem to have in some sort so understood * canebat' here : 

" What brave attempts for falling Troy he made, 
Such were his looks, so gracefully he spoked 

This acceptation of the word appears to me more germane to the matter 
than Mr. ConingtOn's idea, who notes in loc. : " * Canebat' of measured 
utterance ; Virgil may have been identifying the narrative of Aeneas with 
his own heroics." (See this notion more plausibly suggested by Mr. C, 
note on vi. 855, " atque haec mirantihus addit.") 



(*) " Love's sweet bondage.'^ 

V. 69. * vincla jugalia,' i.e. the bands of wedlock, Juno being the goddess 

of marriage. SheUey (Queen Mab, ix. : of love — albeit not of its * v. 

jugalia^) : 

— " that sweet bondage which is Freedom's self." 

(Cf . Hor. C. I., xxxiii. 14, " grata compede.") 

Shakspeare gives us the ' vincla' in the concrete (Ven. and Ad.) : 

" * Fondling,' saith she, * since I have hemm'd thee here 
Within the circuit of this ivory pale.' " 

So does Mr. Tennyson (Holy Grail : Pelleas and Ettarre) : 

" Bound by white bonds and warm. 
Dearer than freedom." 

And Professor Dowden (Poems : The Heroines. Helena) : 

" Soft captivity of circling arms." 
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(7) " Vain priests and blind / what here your craft avail ? 
Where reason stoops to passion's frenzied rule, 
Can vowSy can shrines the wilful mischief stay ? 
iVb, no; unchecked the subtle flame meanwhile 
Her very rrparrow saps, the hidden woimd 
/Still lives unhealed within, and rankles on." 

w. 66-7. * Heu vatum ignarae mentes ! quid vota furentem, Quid 
delubra juvant ? Est mollis flamma medullas Interea, et tacitum vivit 
sub pectore vulnus.' 

" There is some room for doubt as to the sentiment intended. Heyne 
thinks the prophets are censured as ignorant of the terrible future of Dido's 
love: Gossrau supposes Dido and Anna to be the ' vates ' ; while Lade wig 
understands the words of Dido's impatient despair. Probably Henry is 
right (after Serv. andDonat.) in supposing the meaning to be, that * Dido's 
soothsayers little knew the state of Dido's mind— that she was beyond all 
help — ^that hers was no case for sacrifice or propitiation of the gods— that 
their art was thrown away upon her.' He goes on to say — * Est mollis 
flamma medullas Interea^: so little good is she likely to receive from 
sacrificing, that even while she is sacrificing, the internal flame is consum- 
ing her.' " Mr. Conington, n. in loc. 

Possibly— -what I have ventured to give in the version— the interpretation 
may turn in some degree upon * furentem,' as implying, in this stage of 
her passion, something of wilful infatuation on Dido's own part. She 
sought outwardly to the prophets as physicians, but inwardly was all the 
while (* interea') self-surrendered to her plague, and this may have baffled 
the diviners* art — they could not detect the deception — 'Heu vatum 
ignarae mentes !'— and necessarily * ignarae' (not said depreciatingly — the 
deceit lay beyond the domain of their craft) — ^they cannot 'minister 
to a mind diseased,' and so their * physic' may be * thrown to the dogs,' 
for any good it can possibly do—* quid juvat V 

And perhaps there is some intimation of this her wilful dissimulation — 
or passive self -deceiving — in the * taciturn vulnus ' of the next verse : 

* taciturn' query a participle, = * kept secret,' * suppressed'— and perhaps 
to be constructed with * sub pectore' following. (Cf. the Ital., * in petto,' 
for reserve or secrecy). " * Tacitus,' de re quae tacetur— Cic. Or, 3, 17, f. — 

* tenere aliquid taciturn' " — Fore. s.v. And so Milton, Sam. Ag. 429 : 
Manoah to S., of his secret :— " which to have kept Tacit, was in thy 
power" ; and cf. 648 below, where Dido in taxing Anna for her over-com- 
pliance with her wishes seems so to inculpate herself : 

" Tu lacrimis evicta meis, tu prima furentem 
His, germana, malis ODeras, atque objicis hosti." 

So Messrs. Lonsdale and Lee in loc. (Globe Ed. Virgil) : " her wound 
imvUered lives deep within her breast." 
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' Taciturn vivit vulnus.' Query * taciturn vivit ' = vivens tacetur, the 
vitality of the hurt—so to speak— being the effect of the concealment; 
as Hor. Epp. I. xvi. 24, ' Stultomm incurata pudor malus ulcera cela£ — 
i,e, celat wtrrg zhai incurata. 

Mr. Conington is very good here (Verse Transl.) : 

" Alas ! but seers are blind to day : 
Can vows, can sacrifice allay 

A frantic lover's smart ? 
The very marrow of her frame 
Is turning aU the while to flame, 
The wound is at her heart/' 

So is Mr. Rickards : 

"Ah! bootless auguries and prophets blind 
The love-distressed soul what prayers can soothe ? 
What shrine its pangs allay ? the insidious flame 
Meanwhile is raining at her bosom's core. 
And inly bleeds the immedicable wound." 



(8) '^ And fond, 

In reveries lostf with fancy's wizard sense 
Still sees that absent form, that voice still hears J* 

V. 83. * ilium absens absentem auditque videtque.' Shakspeare 
(Sonnets, xxvii.) : 

" My soul's imaginary sight 
Presents thy shadow to my sightless view." 

This is that magic power of love which the late Lord Lytton, in his 
admirable homometrical version of the Odes and Epodes of Horace, thus 
very happily vindicates for the well-known conclusion of Ode I. xxii. : 

" Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 
Dulee loquentem" — 

" If," says his Lordship, " I might have allowed myself to expand the 
literal words, of the original into what seems to me the sense implied by 
the poet, I should have preferred to translate the lines thus : 

" I still should love Lalage— j^^ ker^ sweet smiling, 
Hear her^ sweet talking." 

For I' take it that Horace does not merely mean that he would still love 
Lalage ' sweetly-smiling' and * sweetly-talking' — an assurance which seems 
in itself to belong to a school of poetry vulgarly called namby-pamby — 
but rather that, however solitary, still, and lifeless, be the place to which he 
might be transported, he would still be so true to her image, tliat in the 
solitude he would see her sweetly-smiling, and amidst the silence hear her 
sweetly-talking. So Constance, in Shakspeare, says : — 

' Grief flUs the room up of my absent child, 
Lies in her bed, walks up and down with me, 
Puts on Ijer pretty looks, repeats her words.' " (n. in loc) 

Lady Dufferin gives us the sad craving after the power in her most 
touching Song of the widowed " Irish Emigrant," apostrophizing his 
departed Mary : 

" I miss the soft clasp of your hand, and the breath warm on your cheek, 
And I still keep listening for the words you never more may speak" — 
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and Charles Wolfe its still sadder extinction in his pathetic lines on 
"The Death of Mary" (composed by him to suit — what he said he had 
never found any words to approach — the plaintiveness of the Irish Air of 
* Gramachree ' — * The Harp That Once.') : 

" And still upon that face I look. 
And think 'twill smile again, 
And still the thought I will not brook 
That 1 must look in vain. 

But when I speak, thou dost not say 

What ne'er thou left'st unsaid — 
And now I feel, as well I may, 

Sweet Mary I thou art dead." 



(9) ^ToQ well I see, 

For thai it owns my rule, thy Jealoics heart 

Mistrusts that Tyre should home thy , homeless friends J^ 

vv. 96-7. ' Nee me adeo fallit veritam te moenia nostra Suspectas habu- 
isse domos Carthaginis altae.' * Nostra' would seem to be the emphatic 
word of the clause =* a town that owns my special rule' — what is expressed 
definitely on Venus' lips, i. 671, where she avows the apprehension and 
the ground of it, ' Junonia hospitia', and where Dryden renders accord- 
ingly : 

•• But I suspect the town where yuno reigns." 

— * domes C. altae.' Cf . i. 698— Aeneas' acknowledgment of Dido's hospita- 
ble reception of himself and followers, ** Quae nos — Urbe, rfomo, socias — " 
* C. altae.' I would regard ' altae' as merely a perpetual epithet. 



(*°) " Thou hast gained, yea and unth all my heart, 

JVhat with all thine did^t seek; foTid Dido loves : 
Ay, not the current of her blood aloru, 
BvZ hone and marrow feed the madding flam^^ 

w. 100-1. ' habes tota quod mente petisti : Ardet amans Dido, &c.' 
As Juno plainly intimates here that she was well aware of Yenus' scheme 
of making Dido fall in love with Aeneas (i. 673), I think there is something 
of *the spirit that mocks itself in her affected resignation under its 
accomplishment (albeit that she seeks to turn the circumstance to her 
own ends still) ; and that we are to understand the significant suppres- 
sion — * conspicuous by its absence' — of some such bitterness as Brab»itio 
vents in his giving-away — under the circumstances— of his daughter to 
the Moor (Othello, i. 3.) : 

" I do give thee that with all my heart. 
Which, but thou hast already, with all my heart 
I would keep from thee" — 

what Homer (II. iv. 43, Jupiter to Juno,— conceding the fall of Troy 
to her) : 

xa/ ya^ syu aoi bGjxoi, sxojv dsxovrt ye du///^. 
'» So Troy will I now yield to thee :— I will, against my will." Dean M«rivale. 
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— * Traxitque per ossa furorem' would seem to be Juno's high-colouring — 
her exaggeration — of the * vuhius alit venis' of v. 2 above, in some such 
way as I have ventured to express in the version. Cf. — ^for force of 
language — Bailey (Festus. Lucifer's Sermon) : 

** It is that ye have sucked corruption from the world, 
Like milk from your own mothers ; it Is in 
Your soul-blood and your soul-bones." 



V»^) ''But here 

My thought is all a-drift, misdoubting sore^^ d;c. 

V. 110. *8ed fatis incerta feror'. I incline to the construction which Mr. 
Conington mentions first, viz, of 'fatis' with * incerta,* as the inter- 
changeable abl. in a gen. sense. 

The figure in * feror' seems to be nautical, as iii. 268, 'ferimur spumantibus 
undis,' and again, v. 628 — also vii. 594, ' ferimurque procella'. So 
Shakspeare — of a state of uncertainty (Macb. iv. 2) : 

" We know not what we fear, 
But float upon a wild and violent lea 
Each way and move.' 

Alexander Smith similarly borrows an illustration of irresoluteness from 
sea matters : 

" My drooping sails 
Flap idly -'gainst the mast of my intent ; 
I rot upon the waters, when my prow 
Should grate the golden isles." 

Cf. too our common phrase to express dubiousness: — * I feel quite ai sea 
about the matter.' So Young (Night Thoughts. N. ix. 1458) : 

I *^ New difficulties rise ; 

I'm still quite out a# seaj" 



(*•) " Soon as to-morrow\ sun with earliest beam 

Unveils the world^* dtc, 

w. 118-9. 'ubi primes crastinus ortus Extulerit Titan, radiisque retex- 
erit orbem'. On ' retexerit' here Mr. Conington notes : 

"It is worth considering whether, as has been suggested to me, 'retexerit' may 
not be from ' retexo', * orbem' being the orb of the sun, which having been unwoven 
at night is rewoven in the morning." 

With this acceptation of the word, however, and apart from any discussion 
of the. intrinsic merits of the interpretation, ' radiis' might seem to bo 
used in the secondary figurative sense of the word for the shuttle, as ix, 
476, 'Excussi maniDus radii, revolutaque pensa' (which, I submit, 
would be overstrained)— and so it would be rather an awkward juxtaposi- 
tion of terms. I presume to think that a more likely case for 'retexo' 
(but in the sense of unweaving, unravelling, as in the proverbi 
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' Penelopes telam retexere') 'Bersiia the generally received * retego' may be 
made for i. 356, * Caecumque domus scelus omne retexW (" retexo, p. — xui 
and - xi," Forcell. s.v. ) ; the idea of disentangling or unravelling would be 
in keeping with the involved ' ambages' of Dido's story which Venus is 
there thridding and summarizing ; as Auson. Praef . Iliad. ; * Breviter et 
in epitomae speciem belli Troici causam originis apparatusque retexuimu^ 
—quoted by Forcell. s.v. retexo. Cf . Shakspeare (K. R. II.— iv. 1) : 

" Must I ravel out 
My weaved-up follies ?"j 

and Mr. Swinburne (The Queen Mother, v. 2) : 

" "Tis craft thick-spun, but I shall ravel it." 

And oddly enough we have the identical idea of tmravelling in the sequel 
of the passage from Keats quoted by Mr. Conington on i. 362, touching 
the somewhat similar appearance to Isabella of her murdered lover and 
the disclosure which he makes, taken doubtless from the appealing of 
Sychaeus to Dido there (Isabella, stt. 36-7) : 

•• strange sound it was when the pale shadow spoke; 
♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

The while it did unthread the horrid woof 
Of the late darkened time — the murderous spite 
Of pride and avarice— the dark phie roof 
In the forest — and the sodden turfed dell, 
Where, without any word, from stabs he fell." 

And Archbishop Trench has the same idea (Poems : Genevieve): 

•• But what thicker night is shed 
Then when he is undeceived, 
And hat all the web unweaved 
Of that hateful treachery t 
Of that foul and hideous lie." 

[It must be admitted however that * caecum scelus' is more in favour of 
*retexit'=perf. of re-tego,* unless perhaps — as commentators often resolve 
the doubt by doubling it — both ideas be included : cf. *'ambage nexa 
Delphico mos est Deo arcana tegere^\ Senec. Oedip. 216, quoted by 
Forcell. s.v. * ambage' ; where — what Mr. C. says of * retexuit', quoted by 
him from Ov. M. 7, 531, as compared with the so-suggested employ- 
ment of the verb here — ^though the sense of * tegere' is precisely the oppo- 
site of ' re-tegere', the expression is identical.] 



* TheLat. re, Gr. d6l/a,=our English prefix nn-, importing the undoing of the act 
expressed by the simple verb. By understanding dva In this sense, I would resolve the 
difficulty of OLVaffTOCVPOVvra^ in Heb. vi. 6; q.d., '* Impossible to renew such again unto 
repentance, seeing that they Mn-crucify — as it were- to theh* own destruction (gaoro/sr, 
the dat. incommodi) the son of God:"~t.tf., virtually nullify His atonement so far as 
themselves are concerned. 
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(**) " And eager longs *mid all the feebler game 

Some foaming hoar may bless his prayers, or bessi 
A tavmy lion down the hill-side stalk." 

vv. 168-9. * Spumantemque dari pecora inter inertia votis Optat aprum, 
aut fulvum descendere monte leonem'. Shakspeare tells us why 
(1. K. H. IV.— i. 3) : 

** 1 the blood more stirs 
To rouse a Hob, than to start a hare." 



(**) ** T?ie frowning sky 

That bridal saw, and blazed with meteor fires, 

Red ligJUnings glared for nuptial torch, and loud 

The wood-nymphs^ wail from mountain peak up-went" 

V. 167 foil. ' f ulsere ignes et conscius aether Connubiis, &c.' See Mr. 
Conington's notes on this very obscure passage. For those who would 
prefer to regard fhe description as one of an auspicious marriage I would 
submit the following rendering : 

'* The conscious sky, <kc. 
Bright lightnings flashed for nuptial torch, and loud 
The wood-nymphs' shout from mountain peak up-went." 

(And, in this view, cf. Milton, P.L. iv. 711, of Eve's spousal : 

** And heavenly choirs the hymenean sung." 

He gives us the happy marriage in full : viii. 510, foil.) 

The view which I have taken would appear to be more in har- 
mony with the comment of the succeeding lines upon the event, 
V. 169 foil. ; * lUe dies primus leti primusque malorum &c.* It would seem to 
have been Milton's interpretation also, as he evidently had the passage in 
his mind when describing the effects on Nature consequent upon ' Man's 
first disobedience' ; ix. 782 foil. : 

<* Earth felt the wound, and Nature, from her seat 
Sighing, through all her works gaye signs of woe 
That all was lost;* 

And again (ib. 1000, when Adam follows Eve's example) : 

** Earth trembrd from her entrails, as again 
In pangs, and Nature gave a second groan ; 
Sky lowered, and, muttering thunder, some sad drops 
Wept at completing of the mortal sin 
Original." 

(Though, to be sure, it might be maintained on the other hand that he 
had our passage in mind when describing the happy marriage, viii, 510 
foil., referred to above.) 
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I would ci— in this view— Beattie also ( Judgmdnt of Paris :— on P. 
adjudging the victory to Yenus) : 

" The sun was sunk; the vision was no more ; 

Night downward rush'd tempestuous at the frown 
Of Jove's awaken'd wrath, deep thunders roar, 
And forests howl afar, and mountains groan, * 

And sanguine meteors glare athwart the plain ; 

V^ith horror's scream the Ilian towers resound, 
Raves the hoarse storm along the beUowing main, 

And the strong earthquake rends the shuddering ground." 



(15) " With up-Hft ha/nds and earnest prayer bespake 

His great celestial sire J' 

V. 205, * Multa Jovem manibus supplex orasse supinis.' " There is a noble 
fire and fierceness in this bold speech of larbas : the taunts and revilings 
he throws upon Jupiter himself are quite in the spirit of an enraged 
African, a haughty prince, and abandoned lover. The contempt with 
which he speaks of Aeneas is admirably expressed, especially what relates 
to his dress and habit, which it is natural to imagine this rough Moorish 
king must hold in great disdam." — Mr. Pitt, n. in loc. 

" Multa supplex orasse"—" Many a humble prayer**— Messrs. Lonsdale 
and Lee (Globe Edition, Yirgil). But — consistently with the character 
of the address — * supplex * is not to be pressed : it would seem to be 
simply exegetical of ' manibus supinis,' the ordinary gesture of supplica* 
tion. (" The meaning of * supplex* is prob. derived from the open palms 
of the hand being held up, the root pleo signifying * an open surface,' 
and sub in composition frequently meaning * up.* *' Dr. Smith, Lat. Diet., 
s.v. * Supplex.') 



(» 8) ** On grant from ils holds lordship of the spoty — 
' Ev^n she our proffered hand hath spumed^ and tcCen 

Aeneas to her bed and vassaVs throne" 

w. 213-4. * Cuique loci leges dedimus. I would understand * loci leges' 
as in some way =^ * terms of settlement* : allowed her to settle there on 
certain conditions ; i.e,, to hold as a feudatory ,"though Dido — larbas says — 
would now fain make her fief her kingdom. 

V. 214. * Dominum Aenean in regna recepit,' * Regna' — and pi. too— 
with the context, seems bitter irony. 
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(*') " JVUh essendd locks and Jiead-gear gay and chin 

Maeonian-rvise close-reaped and lady-smooth,^ 

VY. 216-7. * Maeonia men turn mitra crinemque madentem Subnexns.' I 
submit that in the rendering of passages like this— regard being had more 
to the spirit of them than the letter-^a little freedom may be taken in adapt- 
ing them to something of more familiar modem correspondencies. I have 
ventured to import an effeminacy from Hotspur's foplinglord — Shakspeare, 
I. K. H. IV. — ^i. 3 : ' His chin new-reaped ' — if indeed the removal of the 
beard here be not actually implied in 'mentum mitra Suh-nexna' (the variant 
* Svihnisciu^ making no difference) ; i.e., to admit of the tying, or drawing- 
in, of the cap-strings under the chin. (See Mr. Oonington's n. in loc.) 



(18) *< y^^ suit, ar e*er his quivering hand unclenched 

Upon the altar-hom, the Almighty heard, <fec." 

V. 219. 'Talibus orantem dictis arasque tenentem Audiit omnipotens.» 
Such I conceive to be the pointed import of * arasque tenentem* here, 
showing the instantaneous attention which the boldness of the prayer won 
to it ; otherwise why so specify an ordinary gesture of supplication ? — so 
that larbas might be congratulated in the words of Mercury, — of Timon, 
touching the success of his insolent address to the same god (Lucian. Tim.) ; 

oTov ^v rh fi\yot> xfx^aysva,/, xal o^Xri^bv thai, xai B^affvv ; ou roTs 
dmaioXoyou(fi /ui,6yoii, aXXA xa/ roTg ev^o/HfUoig rouro p^f^ff/^oi'. 



(^*) ** ^tramps the alamt unnds, 

And sails the scudding raxik'* 

V. 246. * agit ventos, et turbida tranat Nubila.' I confess I cannot 
satisfy myself as to what * agit ventos' precisely means : perhaps it is 
akin to 'agere currum*, to drive, drives (=' rides'), rides' the winds 
(not 'agit ante se\ as Heyn., as what could that mean ?) ; in which sense, 
and along with * turbida tranat Nubila', cf . Ps. civ. 3 : 

" Who maketh the clouds his chariot, and walketh upon the wings of the wind.' 

Shelley (Prom. — of Mercury) : 

^* Trampling the slant winds on high 
With golden-sandalled feet that glow 
Under plumes of purple dye. 
Like rose-ensanguined ivory, 
A shape comes now. 
Waving on high in his right hand 
A serpent-dnctured wand." ' 
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(*®) " Atlas f whose travail sore still props the sky ; 

His pvne-crovmed head in swathe for ever wrapt 

Of pitchy cloud, and lashed with sleet and mnd" <bc, 

V. 247, foil. * Atlantis diiri, caelum qui vertice fulcit', &^. " ' Dun* is 
rightly explained by Serv. * laboriosi/ recalling us in fact to the suflferings 
of the old Titan, which Aesch., it will be remembered, regards as parallel 
to those of Prometheus (Prom. 347, foil.)." Mr. Coningtoni n. in loc, 
who well observes on * caput', * humeros*, * mento', * bajrba', in the descrip- 
tion that follows here : 

" The identification in detail of the mountain and the Titan [Atlas] 
perhaps seems a little ungraceful. Sides, head, and shoulders are 
natural enough ; .but the chin and beard strike a modem reader as 
grotesque. Henry, however, rightly reminds us that Virgil is not 
personifying the mountain, but describing one who having been a 
demi-god had become a mountain by transformation ; so there is 
some excuse for pursuing the resemblance minutely." 

Lord Byron, it will be remembered, describes Mont Blanc in a somewhat 
similar strain of imagery (Mahfred i. 1.) : 

" Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains ; 

They crowned him long ago 
On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 

With a diadem of snow. 
Around his waist are the forests braced, 

The avalanche is in his hand," &c. 

Scott, too (Lady of the Lake, L 14 — of Benvenue and Bean) : 

" High on the south huge Benvenue, dsc., 
A wildering forest f eather'd o'er 
His ruined sides and sunmiit hoar. 
While on the north through middle air 
Bean brav'd heaven with forehead bare.*' 

V. 249. * Ventis pulsatur et imbri." Cf . Milton (P. L. ii. 588) : 

" A frozen continent 
Lies dark and wild, beat with perpetual storms 
Of whirlwind and dire haU." 

And, for the description, cf. Cowper's personification of Winter (Task, iv.) 

*' Winter, ruler of th' inverted year. 
Thy scatter'd hair with «leet like ashes fill'd. 
Thy breath conge al'd upon thy lips, thy cheeks 
Fring'd with a beard made white with other snows 
Than those of age, thy forehead wrapped in clouds,*' Ae. 
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(« 1) ** Here firsts hovering on balanced wings, dovm dropped 
CylUne^s God ; thence to the flood full swoop 
Throws his steep fligM** 

w. 252-4. * paribus nitens Cylleuius alls Constitit* — We have here Pro- 
fessor Dowden's (Poems : The Heroines. ADdromeda) — 

" Hermes in his aery poise." 

Keats (Endymion, iv.) : 

"Whenlo! 
Foot-feather'd Mercury appear'd sublime 
Beyond the tall tree-tops ; and in less time 
Than shoots the slanted hail-storm, down he dropp'd 
Towards the ground." 

V. 263 — * hinc toto praeceps se corpore ad undas Misit.' 
Hence Milton (P. L. iii. 741, of Satan's descent upon Mount Niphates) : 

*•*■ Throws his steep flight in many an aery wheel " — 

(well rendered by William Hogg— 1690 — ^ Paraphrasis Poetica &c.',* in 
loc: 

" Devolat, innumeros sinuans per inania gyros.") 

* " Paraphrasis Poetica in Tria Johannis Miltoni, Viri Clarissimi, Poemata, yiz. Para- 
disum Amissum, Paradisum Recuperatum, et Samsonem Agonlsten. Autore Gulielmo 
Hogaeo. Londini, Typis Johannis Darby, Anno Domini, MDCXC." 

This version of Milton by Hogg deserves to be better known than I believe it is. Not- 
withstanding many faults and errors, it is really a wonderful performance,-^the entire of 
the P. L. and the P. R.— aUowing for some mutilation and contraction — rendered in Latin 
Hexameters, and the Sam. Ag. in Latin Tragic Iambics ; and all done, as the Translator 
assures his readers (' Ad. Lect.' p. zxiii), ' intra biennium*. 

I shall say nothing of the fulsome adulation which Hogg bestows upon his patron, Dr. 
Daniel Fox, nor yet of his candid avowal, in his Epistle * Ad Lectorem* above referred to, of 
what it was that set him upon the work, and inspired him for its execution — 

" Amice et Christiane Lector, 

Non amor famae, sed timer famis,t et impulsns 
alienus &c. me ad haec carmina describenda inoitarunt" — 

save, in reference to this confession, to assure the reader that, even with the qualification 

already made, he will find the performance to uphold very creditably the character of 

PersiuB* 

*• Magister artis ingenique largitor. 
Venter'. 

The Version Is noticed by me, and specimens are given of the renderings, in my 
Appendix XI. 



t As good as Terence's ^ Inceptio est amentium, baud amantium', Andr. I. ill. 16— //»x 
the antithesis of amor and timer. 



*** Since the foregoing was written my attention Ms been called to another version in 
Latin Hexameters of Milton's great Epic by William Dobson, Oxford, 1750. Hogg's book 
does not appear to be in the Dublin University Library, but Dobaon's will be found 
R. dd. 44, 46. 
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(««) ** This way and thai 

Dividing swift the swiftly-veering mind, 
To no poimifixtJ^ 

V. 285. * Atque animum nunc hue celerem, nunc dividit iUuc/ &c. Mr. 
Tennyson borrows the line (Idylls, Morted' Arthur) ; 

" This way and that dtyiding the swift mind." 

So too the author of the Epic of Hades (I. Clytaemnestra) : 

• dividing the swift mind.' 

Had the Mariner's compass been known in Virgil's time, the idea might 
«eem to have been suggested to him by the movements of the needle — 

" That trembling vassal of the pole, 
The feeling compass, navigation's soul." 

[" He despatches his rapid thought hither and thither — hurrying it east and 
west" — Mr. Conington. Prose Version in loc] 

The compass supplied Bishop Jeremy Taylor with a very beautiful 
illustration (Sermons. Yol. III. Ser. vii.) : 

'* Oar very will, in which mankind pretends to be most noble and imperial, isa 
direct state of imi)erfection ; and our very liberty of choosing good and evil is per- 
mitted to ns, not to make us proud, but to make us humble; for it supposes 
weakness of reason, and weakness of love. For if we understood aU the degrees of 
amiability in the service of .God, or if we had such love to God as He deserves, and 
so perfect a conviction as were fit for His services, we could no longer deliberate ; 
for liberty of will is like the motion of a magnetic needle toward the north, full of 
trembling and uncertainty till it were fized in the beloved point : it wavers as long as 
it is free, and is at rest only when it can choose no more." 

With which compare S. T. Coleridge (Religious Musings : — of false 
teachers) : 

" Lord of imsleeping love, 
From everlasting Thou I we shall not die ! 
These, even these, in merey didst Thou form, 
Teachers of good through evil, by brief wrong 
Making Truth lovely, and her future might 
Magnetic o*er the fixed untrembling heart." 

Of. Mr. Tennyson (Godiva— of the perplexity of the lady G.) : 

" So left alone, the passions of her mind. 
As winds from all the compass shift and blow, 
Made war upon each other for an hour, 
Till pity won." 

[ — * animum nunc hue, nunc dividit illuc/ &c. Mr. Conington sees 
a difficulty in the use of * animum— dividit rapitque ' &c., here : — 
" There is an apparent confusion between Aeneas dividing his mind, and , 
bestowing the whole of it at one time here, and another there." n. in loc. 
But query * animum dividit rapitque =* animum divisum rapit ' 1 or query, 
may we resolve any seeming confusion with Shakspeare in the case of 
grief and sad misgivings (K. Richard II.— ii. 2) : 

" Each substance of a grief hath twenty shadows. 
Which show like grief itself, but are not so ; 
For Sorrow's eye, glazed with blinding 
Divides one thing entire to many objects."] 
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(*•) " But all too true — ah^ who may Twod-nnnk love 1 — 
T?ie queen's prophetic soul divined the fraud; 
Too true thai ear — sharpened hy jealous dread. 
Where dread seemed none — the first faint whisper caught 
Of coming change ; then "boiled her fury o^er^ibc. 
Anon distraught, of wit and reason reft. 
She flies a raving maniac through the town " — 

V. 296 foil. * quis fallere possit amantem 1 ' Ovid (Met. iv. 68) : 

"Quid non sentit amor?" 

Spenser (F. Q. III. ix. 31) : 

"Two eyes him needeth for to watch and wake, 
Who lovers will deceive." 

Shakspeare (Love's Labour Lost, iv. 3) : 

" A lover's ear will hear the lowest sound, 
When the suspicious head of theft is stopp'd ; 
Love's feeling is more soft and sensitive 
Than are the tender horns of cockled snails." 

Mr. Morris (Earthly Par. III. The Land East of the Sun) : 

"What is it that from love can hide?" 

I would prefer to regard vv. 296,298, 300, foil. — * regina dolos praesensit,'&c. 

* Fama furenti Detulit,' &c., • Saevit inops animi,' &c., not as describing 

contemporaneous, or even closely consecutive occurrences, as the clauses 

would seem to have been regarded by the generality of commentators and 

translators as doing ; but rather as marking gradually progressive steps 

in Dido's knowledge of what was taking place, and in the efifects of such 

knowledge upon her feelings and demeanour ; the First, — * regina 

doles praesensit,' &c., indicating her mere prophetical surmising before 

anything had been ascertained as actually done, and where so far — for 

aught she knew to the contrary — everything remained as before (* omnia 

tuta timens,' v. 298) : the Second, — * Fama furenti Detulit armari 

classem,' &c., the definite information brought to her ears by Rumour, 

and where the efifect of the intelligence is intimated in the proleptic 

* furenti,' — ^the utter distraction and upset of mind consequent thereupon 

(as * laeta' prolept. Aen. v. 816, * His ubi laeta deae permulsU pectora 

dictis') : and the Third, — * Saevit inops animi,' &c., the culmination and 

outbreak of this effect in her maniac progress through the town. Such 

a view of the passage is no strain upon the words, and it yields, I 

submit, a more natural and striking picture. 
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( « *) ** Nay^ had I at the least, 

Before thy flight, but some fair child of thee, dhc. 
1 80 had dreamed I was not all forlorn." 

V. 327 foil. * Saltern si qua mihi de te suscepta fuisset Ante fugam 
suboles, &c/ " As Heyne remarks, we must not judge such an expression 
of feeling by our modern standard.. .... Dido is only carrying out her 

determination to regard her union with Aeneas as a lawful marriage." 
Mr. Conington, n. in loc. 

" Whose face might still — whatever it else recalled — •' dsc, 

V. 329. * Qui te tamen ore referret.' I agree with Mr. C. in preferring the 
reading * tamen' to * tantum/ both as being more tender ( — *' throughout 
the speech tenderness is mixed with indignation.'' n. in loc), and as 
" having a consolatory force — ' whose features, in spite of all, might re- 
mind me of you. ' " ib. 



(**) *' Count as thou wilt, queen, 

Ne^er shall this heart deny that, still unsummed, 
Thy favom's pass thy best of power to count J^ 

vv. 333-5. "Ego te, quae plurima fando Enumerare vales, nunquam, 
Regina, negabo Promeritam." From the position of * nunquam ' — between 
the two clauses — ^perhaps we might connect its negation with what precedes 
as well as what follows ; q.d., ' Ego nunquam negabo &c., plurima quae 
nunquam Enumerare vales,— i.e. 'plura quam quae enumerai'o unquam 
valeres.' 

[The same anrh koivov construction which Mr. Macleane asserts for Hor. 
C. I. iii. 32-3, ' Semotique prius tarda necessitas Leti corripuit gradum ' — 
making ' prius,' from its position, affect ' semoti ' and ' tarda,' both ;=f 
* the power, once slow, of death remote before, hastened its step.' — ^Macl. 
n. in loc. So also, vi. 716-7, below : * Has equidem memorare tibi atque 
ostendere coram, Jampridem banc prolem cupio enumerare meorum ;' 
where Wagner refers * jampridem' to both members of the sentence 
and on which Mr. Conington notes: "In sense both * jampridem 
and * cupio ' belong to the preceding as well as to tlie present line." Alsc 
ib. 833 : * Neu patriae validas in viscera vertite vires j ' where, as 
Mr. C. similarly notes, " 'patriae' goes with * vires' and with * viscera.' " And 
again, ib. 872 ; * quantos ille virum magnam Mavortis ad urbem Campus 
aget gemitus ; ' where, as Mr. C. again, " ' Mavortis ' seems as if it might 
go with * urbem ' and with * campus.' " 

I would add also — and fiom our author again— Aen. v. 60^ * templis sibi 
ferre dicatis,' where ' sibi ' would seem to construct itself both with * fene,' 
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and ' dicatis' ; and perhaps again, viii. 730, ' remmque ignarus imagine 
gaudet', where 'rerum' would seem to go both with * ignarus' and 
' imagine*. And Geo. ii. 476 ; * Quarura sacra fero ingenti perculsus 
amore/ where 'quarum ' evidently belongs both to 'sacra * and * amore.'] 

.The Earl of Surrey would seem to have taken this view of the words : 

" Never shall I deny, queen, thy desert, 
Greater than thou in words may well express." 

And if we may so construct, query might the indie. * vales', instead 
of the ordinary subj. valeres, — combined with the rather pointed * emi- 
merare ' — ^be intended as a covert rebuke to her for so reckoning up her 
favours at all : 

"Istaec commemoratio 
Quasi exprobatio est immemoris benefici." — Terence* 



(a 6) " Then hear thus brief 

What truth and fact, not guilty need, bid say, 
A plain and simple tale" 

V. 337. * Pro re pauca loquar.' So I would venture to receive and ex- 
pand the words, taking *pro re'=according to fact — i.e. ' pro'=*secundum', 
as *pro temporibus anni,' Colum. 11. i. med., and * re'=reality, f act as 
opposed to appearance, opinion, &c., as Cic. (N.D. 3, 21) * qui hos deos non 
re, sed opinione esse dicunt' (Forcell. and Dr. Smith, Lat. D., s. w.). So 
Shakspeare (Measure for Measure, i. 5) : 

" Fewness and truth, 'tis thus." 



(a 7^ *« With rolling eyes and sidelong looks averse 

The qiieen the while had scanned his person o*er, 
Nor loosed the wrath that lowered upon her brow 
Till here he pau^sed — then flashed her fury forth." 

V. 362 foil. * Taha dicentem jamdudum aversa tuetur, Hue illuc volvens 
oculos, totumque pererrat Luminibus tacitis, et sic accensa prof at ur.' 
— ^ luminibus tacitis' : " * oculi taciti' ad dicendum non pertinent, sed sunt 
qui iram abdunt." Wagn. in loc. 

Cf . — as an expansion of the last clause — the following, from a very clever 
American brochure, " Two Millions," by William Allen Butler (Rachel's 
passionate * letting-out' at the heartless millionaire, Firkin) ; 

" but now 

The latent lightning loosed, and flashed, and woke 
The i>ent-up tempest of her soul; it broke 
With all that frantic woman's grief could pour 
Upon his guilty head, as she charged home &c." 



• For the ordinary, and as I now believe the only tenable view of the words in>questlon, 
Mr. Conington renders well (Prose Version) : ' Name all the claims to gratitude you can — I 
shall never gainsay one.' 

It is too late to recall this note, but the reader will please to confider it as withdrawn, the 
rendering in the Text remaining, I submit, substantially correct. 



NOTES. 51 



( * « ) " BlU rugged GawMSfm did father thee 

On flinty crags remote, and thoic wast nursed 
By some florae Hyrcan tigress at her dugs.** 

w. 366-7. * sed duris genuit te cautibus horrens Caucasus, Hyrcanaeque 
admoruut ubera tigr^s.' 

Tasso (G. L., iv. 77, of Armida, — after her suit id Godfrey supplicating 
for aid) : 

" Se merce da Goffredo or non impetra," <fec. 

" If Godfrey aid her not, not one but swears 
Some tigress gave him suck, on roughest parts 
Midst the rude crags, on Alpine cliffs aloff 

Fair/ax. 

Mr. Swinburne varies (Phaedra — Ph. to Hippolytus) : 

" But thou wast hewn out of an iron womb, 
And fed with molten mother-snow for milk — 
A sword was nurse of thine : Hippolyta 
That had the spear to father, and the axe 
To bridesman, and wet blood of sword-slain men 
For wedding water out of a noble well. 
Even she did bear thee, thinking of a sword, 
And thou wast made a man'mistakingly !" 



(4 9) « Yea, was ev'n pity to my pangs denied / 

Though why note this or that, or how award 
The palm for worst, where barbarous all alike ?" 

vv. 370-1. * aut miseratus amantem est !' There is great force in this 
negative charge: such alleged incoiupassionateness she felt to be at 
once the acme of her wretchedness and the depth of her dishonour : — 

" To be miserable without commiseration is the height of misery. He that 
falls below pity, can fall no lower." — South' s Sermons.) Vol. i., Ser. Hi., p. 38. 

* Quae quibus anteferani ?' — q.d. * To which of his barbarities shall I 
give the palm V i.e., which am I to set down as the worst, where all are 
equally extreme?— the reverse, I submit, of Heyne's, *tanquara leniora 
durioribus' — Dido rather running up the scale of Aeneas' alleged enormi- 
ties here than down it. So the Delphin commentator, correctly : " Inter 
quae omnia immanitatis signa, quaenam aliis majora dicam ?" 



52 NOTES. 



(®o) " fVTiat time our angry waves 

Cast oiU the Tieedy waif upon these shored^ — 

V. 373. ^ Ejectum litore, egentera/ I had almost rendered— 

** What time our scornful waves 
Flung out " &c. 

as, notwithstanding the unquestionable ordinary use of * ejectus' to ex- 
press shipwrecked persons generally (e.g. i. 578, the same of the same), 
the word here — and coupled so closely with 'egentem' — has always sounded 
to me as intentionally a very contemptuous expression, — a sarcastic nega- 
tion, as it were — and with scorn tacked to it — of what it might be Dido's 
cue now to regard as his own grandiloquent assertion of a special provi- 
dence in his preservation (i. 595, * Coram, quern quaeritis, adjsum Troius 
Aeneas, Libyds ereptus ah undi£\ in somewhat the same way in which 
Mr. Conington regards * aiunt,' v. 598 below (' Quem secum patrios aiwnJb 
portare Penates') to be her sneer upon his ' fama super aethera notus,' of 
i. 379. And cf. the use of * ejicio' to express various degradation, — e.gr., 
* e senatu* — * in exilium,' &c., — also the hissmg or hooting-oflf of public 
speakers (the Gr. gx/3aXXw) — Cic. de Or. 3, 50, ad fin. Dr. Smith, 
Lat. D. s.v. 

The idea would then be not unlike what Byron (The Corsair : III. 
vii. — of Conrad, in vain challengmg the lightning to kill him) : 

"The storm rolld onward, and disdained to strike" 



(81) « ffa / i]ia.t qjoay tnadness lies — 7ny brain's a-Jire /" 

V. 376. * Heu furiis incensa feror !' I would so understand the words as 
referring especially to what immediately precedes. Dido is reckoning up 
all the good offices she had bestowed upon Aeneas and his people ; when, 
stung by the recollection of the unworthy return which they had met 
with, she abruptly stops the recital and exclaims, ' Heu furiis incensa 
feror I' and I would parallel her emotion at the remembrance with Lear's 
dread of his dwelling on all that he had done for his ungrateful daughters — 
and which he might in some way express too in Dido's words here, v. 374:, 
' Megni demens in parte locavi,' (see K. Lear, i. 1), as I make Dido bor- 
row his language to express her similar apprehensions lor the effect of the 
thought upon ?ier sanity (ib. iii. 3) : 

"0 Regan! Goneril ! 
Your old kind father whose frank heart gave all,— 
that way madness lies; let me shun that; 
No more of that!" 



NOTES. 53 



{**) " ^Tis Phoebus now — His now some Lycian secr- 
Anon — and special sent hy Jove himself — 
JEv'n Heaven^s own herald cleaves his airy way 
To hear the dread command^ 

w. 376-7. * Nunc augur Apollo, Nunc Lyciae sortes^ nunc et Jove missus 
ab ipso Interpres divum fert horrida jussa per auras !' " * Nunc' seems to 
mean, * now, just when it is most convenient to himself, and most fatal to 
me.'" — Mr. Conington, n. in loc. 

For which view Mr. C. might have referred to vv. 345-6, above ; ' Sed 
nunc Italiam, &c., Ttaliam Lyciae jussere xiapessere sortes.* But, inas- 
much as the *Nunc etiam interpres diviim, Jove missus ab ipso,' of v. 356, 
and evidently alluded to by Dido here, refers to a circumstance (the recent 
mission of Mercury) that certainly was not contemporaneous with what is 
referred to by her in ' Nunc augur Apollo, Nunc Lyciae sortes, &c.' I 
would, with Heyne (n. vv. 345-6 above) understand the reference 
to be to differeiit responses received at different places (Grynium and 
Patara), and therefore at different times, and I would — so — regard the 
present threefold repetition of * nunc' as referring to three different alleged 
events, and so as being— virtually — Dido's sneer upon the variety of shifts 
to which Aeneas, in her opinion, feels himself driven in order to colour his 
treachery : q.d., " 'tis now one thing with him, 'tis now another ; anon 'tis 
something else" — all however equally false, as implied in the ironical com- 
ment which follows, V. 379 ; ' Scilicet is Superis labor est/ &c. 

[" * Nunc... nunc, now...noWy at one time...B,t another time*: ' Nunc hos, 
nunc illos aditus omnemque pererrat Arte locum.* Virg. Aen. v. 441." 
Dr. Smith, Lat. Diet, under Nunc,— who also notes the word as sometimes 
thrice repeated in this sense — and even five times, Sen. de Ira. 3, 6.] 



('*) " The welcome news shall come. 

And glad my spirit in the world below,'* 

V. 387. * haec Manes veniet mihi fama sub imos.' Miss Proctor gives us 
the more pleasing opposite of the anticipation (The Sailor Boy): 

"My child, where'er thy life may go, 
To know that thou art brave and true 
Will pierce the highest heavens through. 
And even there my soul shall be 
More Joyful for this thought of thee.*' 



54 NOTES. 

With the retribution here denounced compare the following, from some 
unpublished lines on a not very olden scandal, which there is no occasion 
further to particularize : 

" And thou, base anthor of the shameless lie, 
Remorseless murderer of young virtue's life ; 
Though leagued oppression interpose to shield 
The threatened vengeance from thy dastard head. 
Though hell itself enwrap thee in a gloom 
Black as the venom of thy coreless heart, 
A nation's wrath shall dntg thee into light, 
A nation's curse shall execrate thy name, 
A world's loud scoff shall hunt thee to the grave. 
And future miscreants shudder as they tread 
The festering foulness of thy coflOn'd clay. 

* * * And when the archangel's trump 
With world-wide blast shall summon forth the dead. 
And countless myriads trembling press to meet 
The righteous judgments of Jehovah's throne. 
How listening demons wiU exult to hear 
Thy shrieking sphit supplicate for grace. 
When mid the vast assemblage of the skies 
The arraigning angel opes the book of doom. 
Mocks thy last prayer, and shows how died I" 



(»*) " And with the word she brake the ocmfer&me short, 

And sickening fled his sight and flumg her forth, 
Nor further pa/rley stayed" dsc. 

V. 388 foil. * His medium dictis sermonem abrumpit, et auras Aegra 
fugit,' &c. Cf .— in its way— Mr. Tennyson (Idylls of the King. Elaine- 
Guinevere's paroxysm of jealousy on being informed by the king of his. 
* goodly hopes' of Sir Launcelot's being no more * a lonely heart' — ) : 

" * Tea, lord,' she said. 
* Your hopes are mine ;' and saying that she choked. 
And sharply tum'd about to hide her face. 
Moved to her chamber, and there flung herself 
Down on the great King's couch, and writhed upon it. 
And clench'd her fingers till they bit the palm. 
And shriek'd out ' traitor' to the unhearing wall. 
Then flash'd into wild tears, and rose again. 
And moved about her palace, proud and pale." 



( ^ *) " Tillf humbler grown, 

This breaking heart be schooled to bear its grief. 
This let thy pitying love convey, and then — 
That grace conferred, the last his lover craves — 
Free to depart, soon death shall croum his deed" 

vv. 431-6. 'Dum mea me victam doceat fortuna dolere/ Shakspeare 

(K. R. II.— iv. 1) : 

** Give sorrow leave awhile to tutor me 
To fhu submission.** 



NOTES. 55 

* Bxtremam banc oro veniam — miserere sororis — ; Quam mihi 
cum dederit, cumulatmn morte remittam/ For this, the most diffi- 
cult and disputed passage in all Virgil, I adopt the Delphin Editor's 
reading and interpretation &s affording what Mr. Conington admits to be 
" a clear and intelligible sense — * when he has granted me this, I will send 
him away with my death to crown and reward him.'" n. in loc. The 
said Editor supports his emended reading, and the sense of it, well : — 
" Estque haec amantum locutio, qui perfidis amantibus munus conferre 
morte sua existimant^ qualis ille pastor, Eel. viii. 59 : 

' Praeceps aerii specula de montis in tindas 
Def erar : extremuin' hoc muntus morientis habeto 1 ' ** 

Or perhaps we may conceive of the words, * cumulatum morte remittam/ 
as spoken by Dido aside, and as giving a half -unconscious intimation of 
what- had not as yet .taken definite, shape even to her own thought, but 
what nevertheless was realized in the end, namely, her suicide, as the 
thing that was to crovm her betrayer's guilt, and to fill up the measure of 
his penal remorse (* cumulatum') ; in which sense we may compare Gold- 
smith's well-known lines : 

" When lovely woman stoops to folly, 
And finds too late that men betray, 
What charm can soothe her melancholy, 
What art can wash her gnilt away ? 

The only art her guilt to cover. 

To hide her shame from every eye. 
To give repentance to her lover, 

And wring his bosom, is— to die." 

For those however who would prefer the reading and sense adopted 
by Mr. Conington (' Quam mihi cum dederis, cumulatam morte remit- 
tam' — *I will repay the kindness [* veniam'] with interest [* cumulatam'], 
* morte' being taken either as the abl. instrumental with * cumulatam', or 
as used, v. 602, below,='at the time of death'), I would submit the fol- 
lowing rendering : 

" This let thy pityhig love bestow, and then,— 
That grace so lent, the last thy sister needs- 
Rich usance for the loan my death shaU pay." 

For this view Mr. Morris renders weU and touchingly : 

'' Sister, I pray this latest grace ; pity me to-day, 
And manifold when I am dead the gift will I repay.'* 

And herein cf.— in its way— Shakspeare (Ant. and 01. , v. 2.— 0., to Ohar- 
mian, directing her to arrange for showing her out ' like a queen' when 
dead) : 

*' And when thou hast done this, Chare, I'll give thee leave 
To play till dooms-day." 
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(3 6) « With no less storm assailed of tears a/nd prayers , 
The Trojan chief so feels his mighty heart 
Thrill to its inmost nerve with Tceenest pan^ ; 
Evn so J unmxyved, that hearths firm purpose stands, 
And prayers must plead and tears he shed in vain^ 

V. 447 foil. * Haud secus assiduis hinc atque hinc vocibus heros Tunditur, 
&c. Mens immota manet'. As an expansion of the expression * vocibus 
twnditur' — in its way — cf. Shakspeare (K. John, ii. 2) : 

" Basi. He gires the bastinado with his tongue : 
Our ears are cudgelled ; not a word of his 
But buffets better than a fist of France : 
Zounds I I was never so bethump'd with words — " 

With the whole, including the preceding simile, cf. — in its way—Mr/ 
Morris (Sigurd, the Volsung : i. Sigmund) : 

" But firm in the midst of the onset Sigmund the Volsung stood. 
And stirred no more for the sword-strokes than the oldest oak of the wood 
Shall shake to the herd-boys' whittles" 



(37) « y-g^ flj^ thereto — would Heaven so prompt the deed. 
So n£rve her weak resolve to quit the light f* — <fec. 

V. 452 foil. * Quo magis inceptum peragat", &c. Mr. Oonington remarks 
well : 

" Virgirs power is no where more conspicuously shown than in the lines de- 
scribing the horrors which drive Dido to her fatal purpose.** 

Introduction to B. iv. 



( 3 ») " Thence — or did fancy dream, ? — 

Unearthly sounds were heard and ghostly cries 
When as the night did shroud the earth, a^ though 
The dead man called and summoned her away^ 

V. 460 foil. * Hinc exaudiri voces et verba vocantis Visa viri,' &c. 
Pope (Eloisa to Abelard— quoted by Mr. Pitt in loc.) : 

" In each low wind methinks a spirit calls. 
And more than echoes talk along the walls : 
Here as I watched the dying lamps around. 
From yonder shrine I heard a hollow sound : 

* Come, sister, come T it said, or seem*d to say, 

* Thy place is here— sad sister, come away 'I** 

And Scott (Lady of the Lake, iii 7.) ^ 

" The midnight wind cane wild and dread, 
Swelled with the rolcei of the dead." 



NOTES. . 57 



(3 9) « js^fj^y^ gifj^r^t ^Qi 5^^ / ^ heaven^ 8 high PowWs I swear, 
And, sister sweet, by that dear life of thine, 
Revolts my soul these magic arms to vneldJ^ 



vv. 492-3. * Testor, cara, deos et te, germana, tuumque Dulce caput, 
magicas invitum accingier artes.' "Nay start not back !"— I supply so, 
as I would consider * Testor, cara, deos' &c., to be said artfully by Dido 
in reply to some look or gesture of horror from Anna at the jffeoeding 
detail of the witch's potent diablerie, partly to justify herself in having 
recourse to such an art by the necessity of the case, and partly to deprecate 
Anna's implied unwillingness to have to do with such proceedings. So 
supplemented, the apology has in it a dramatic propriety — and this Fourth 
Book is very dramatic throughout— otherwise, I submit, the defence is 
gratuitous, and almost meaningless. 



(*°) " And 0, if in thai world above one Foio'r 

May feel for hearts ill-paired, and pitying makes 
The slighted lover^spain his special care. 
Righteous and true tJiat Foii/r avenge her wrongs /" 

w. 520-1. * turn, si quod non aequo foedere amantes Curae numen habet, 
justumque memorque precatur.' I would connect * justumque memorque* 
closely with * precatur/ as characterizing the understood immediate object 
of the verb, i.e. * numen,' punctuating, * just. mem. -que precatur;' i.e,, 
she prays to him as such, and to prove himself such in her case, these 
assumed qualities bring at once the warrant and the ground of her appeal 
for redress at his hands ; and I would regard the lines themselves as a 
kind of * oratio obliqua,' an indirect citation of the words of the peti- 
tion. So taken, the clause is more spirited. 
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(41) « >Xwas noon of night, and now o^er all the world 
EarUCs wearied myriads knew the halm of sleep, 
And woods were still, and raging seas had rest — ** 

V. 522 foil. ^ Nox erat, et placidum carpebant fessa soporem Corpora per 
terras/ etc. " This description of a night where only a lover is ws^eful is 
from ApoU. R. iii. 743." Mr. Conington, n. in loc. 
Tasso (G. L. il st. 96) : 

*' Era la notte, allor ch'alto ripose, &&" 

which Fairfax professes to render in the following : 

*' Now spread the night her spangled canopy, 
And summoned every restless eye to sleep; 
On beds of tender grass the beasts down lie, 
The fishes slumbered in the silent deep ; 
Unheard was serpent's hiss and dragon's cry. 
Birds left to sing and Philomene to weep ; 

Only that nbise heaven's rolling circles kest [cast] 
Sung lullaby to bring the world to rest." 

Milton (P. L. iv. 698 foU.) : 

" Now came still Evening on, and twilight grey 
Had in her sober livery all things clad : 
Silence accompanied : for beast and bird. 
They to their grassy couch, these to their nests 
Were slunk— all but the wakeful nightingale ; 
She all night long her amorous descant sung ; 
Silence was pleas'd. Now glow'd the firmament 
With living sapphires : Hesperus that led 
The starry host rode brightest, till the Moon, 
Rising in clouded mf^esty, at length 
Apparent queen, unveiled her peerless light. 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw." 

Young (Night Thoughts. N. i. 18 foil.) : ~ 

'* Night, sable goddess ! from her ebon throne. 
In rayless majesty, now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o'er a slimibering world. 
Silence how dead I and darkness how profound ! 
Nor eye, nor listening ear an object finds; 
Creation sleeps. 'Tis as the general pulse 
Of life stood still, and nature made a pause. 
An awful pause ! prophetic of her end.** 

Kirke White (Time) : 

" Behold, the world 
Rests, and her tired inhabitants have paused 
From trouble and turmoil i • » « « « • 
K » « « * « Silence and deep repose 
Reign o'er the nations ; and the warning voice 
Of Nature utters audibly within 
The general moral ; tells us that repose. 
Death-like as this, but of far longer span. 
Is coming on us ; that the weary crowds 
Who now ez^oy a temporary calm. 
Shall soon taste lasting quiet, wrapp'd around 
With grave-clothes, and their aching restless heads 
Mouldering in holes and comers unobserved, 
*TiU the last trump shall break their sullen sleep.*' 



NOTES. 59 



The following is from an unpublished poem, * Midnight': 

" Hush, hush thee ! 'tis a time 
Sweet, and yet awful. « « * » » 
Touch'd with the solemn stillness of the honr^, 
E'en the rude storm-blast, rugged as his sire. 
Hath midway paused, and sighed him to a zephyr 
While from yon mouldering pile, whose ivy'd arch 
Speaks him a relic of the olden day, 
Fitful and wild the night bird's sullen moan 
Falls a sad requiem o'er the death-like scene. 
* ♦ • » • * Man sleeps! 
Breathless, and faint, and wearied at the oar, — 
That bitter oar earth tasks her sons withal, — 
Stretched each upon his temporary bier 
In death-like immobility of form. 
He sleeps his weary sleep— emblem of that 
Whose doomsday length shall span his drowsy grave, 
And still the chambers of his voiceless tomb. 

Here let me pause, for here 'tis good to be. 
1 'tis an hour to lift the soul from earth 
And earthly things amid the azure vault, 
Alone, to think on heaven and heaven's repose, 
And muse and mourn the vanities of life ; 
Bid it look up where there is nothing vain, 
Where sin no entrance finds, and no decay. 
No death, no weeping, clouds the smile of joy." 



Homer— a moonlight night (II. viii. 555, foil.) : 

M^ d' Sr' sv ovpavf) &(frpa <pasiv^v u.fi<pi ciKrivviv x.r.X. 

On which Mr. Pope notes : 

" It is the most beautiful night-piece that can be found in poetry : 
he presents you with a prospect of the heavens, the seas, and the 
earth ; the stars shine, the air is serene, the world enlightened" — 

and which — ^notwithstanding Wordsworth's arbitrary strictures on the 
version in the Essay supplementary to his Preface — he renders, albeit 
not closely, yet very beautifully, and truly withal to nature, thus : 

*' As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
O'er heaven's clear azure spreads her sacred light. 
When not a breath disturbs the deep 8er«[ie, 
And not a doud o'ercasts the solemn scene : 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 
And stars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole, 
O'er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 
And tip with silver every npountain's head ; 
Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 
A flood of glory spreads from all the skies : 
The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight, 
Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light." 

Or as rendered by Mr. Tennyson more severely (Specimen of a Transla- 
tion of the Iliad in Blank Verse) : 

" As when in heaven the stars about the moon 
Look beautiful, when all the winds are laid. 
And every height comes out, and Jutting peak 
And valley, and the immeasurable heavens 
Break open to the highestf and all the stars 
Shine, and the Shepherd gloddeni in hie heart*** 
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Thackeray has left us the following beautiful night-picture of a large 
town : 

" It is night now, and here is home. Gathered under the quiet roof, elders and 
children lie alike at rest. In the midst of a great peace and calm, the stars look out 
from the heavens. The silence is peopled with the past; sorrowful remorse for sins 
and shortcomings ; memories of passionate joys and griefs rise out of their graves, both 
—now— alike calm and sad. Eyes, as I shut mine, look at me that have long ceased 
to shine. The town and fair landscape sleep under the star-light, wreathed in the 
autunm mist. Twinkling among the houses, a light keeps watch here and there in 
what may be a sick chamber or two. The clock tolls sweetly in the silent air. Here 
is night and rest : an awful sense of thanks makes the heart swell and the head bow, 
as I pass to my room through the sleeping house, and feel as though a hushed blessing 
was upon it." 

Mr. Tennyson gives us the noon-day counterpart (Oenone) : 

" For now the noon-day quiet holds the hill ; 
The grass-hopper is silent in the grass ; 
The lizard, with his shadow on the stone. 
Rests like a shadow ; the cicala sleeps ; 
The purple flowers droop ; the golden bee 
Is lily-cradled" 

So does the author of * The Epic of Hades' (II. Marsyas) : 

" A dreamy haze 
Played on the uplands, but the hills were clear 
In sunlight, and no cloud was on the sky. 
It was the time when a deep silence comes 
Upon the summer earth, and all the birds 
Have ceased from singing, and the world is still 
A.S midnight, and if any live thing move — 
Some fur-clad creature or cool-gliding snake — 
Within the pipy overgrowth of weeds, 
The ear can catch the rustle, and the trees 
And earth and air are listening." 

Butler burlesques (II. Hud. II. i. 903, foil.) : 

" The sun grew low, and left the skies. 
Put down — some write— by ladies* eyes; 
The moon pull'd off her veil of light 
That hides her face by day from sight 
(Mysterious veil I of brightness made. 
That's both her lustre and her shade). 
And in the lanthom of the night. 
With shining horns hung out her light ; 
For darkness is the proper sphere 
Where all false glories use t' appear. 
The twlnkliiig stars began to muster, ' 
And glitter with their borrowed lustre. 
While sleep the wearied world reliev'd 
By counterfeithig death reviv'd." 



(*') " ATid give those Nomad lords their turn to scoff 
Whose proffered hands I scorned so oftP* 

V. 534, foil. ' rursusne procos irrisa priores Experiar, &c.* Most of Dido's 
self-interrogatories here being double, it would appear to me as if each 
contained, either in the second question, or in some single emphatic word 
(e.gr., * i/rrisa ' here, proleptically,=* u:ridenda,' i.e., " the derision which she 
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was sure to undergo from this abatement of her pride" — Mr. Conington, 
n. in loc. ; and again, v. 543, * sola fuga nautas comitabor ovantes ?') the 
virtual negative answer to the first, — the second question, or such single 
word, being more properly a crying out upon the first as an idea not to 
be entertained ; and I should be inclined to print the clause^ thus : 

w. 534-5. ' rursusne procos— irrisa I— priores 

Expcriar ?' 

w. 537-8. * niacas igitur classes— atque ultima Teucrum 
Jussa !— sequar?' 

vv."_538-9. ' quiane anxilio juvat ante levatos, 

Et bene apud memores veteris stat gratia facti V 

This last I would regard as her reply to the supposed remonstrance, 
* Quare vero non sequaris V by a counter-question, or exclamation, of the 
keenest irony, showing the hopelessness of the step (not Unlike the objec- 
tion which she similarly anticipates, but expresses and answers, v. -603 
below ; * Verum anceps pugnae fuerat f ortana — Fuisset* &c.') : ' quiane 
auxilio juvat' &c.? scil. juvat (=prodest) me eos auxilio ante levatos 
esse &c. — * juvat', as Geo. ii. 37 — q.d. * True — and I have had much encou- 
ragement to do so, for have I not now found my account in their practical 
gratitude for my past services V 

w. 543-6. " Quid turn ? sola !— fuga nautas comitabor orantes? 
An Tyriis omnique manu stlpata meorum 
Inferar ?— et quos Sidonia vix urbe revelli, 
Rursus agam pelago, et ventis dare vela jubebo !" — 

The negative answer to each question is thus virtually expressed which 
Mr. Conington notes to be given only to one, and that only mentally and 
by implication, in his remark on * igitur,' v. 537. And all being thus 
answered in the negative, * Quin morere,' &c., v. 547, follows forcibly as the 
only course which she finds to be open to her. 

I have endeavoured to exhibi* this question-and-answer sense in the 
version : it imparts, I submit, more fire and spirit to the entire passage. - 



(4 3) « < jiad I kept, as forest-dwellers free, 
My unwed state, &c. 

But now too late, avd Heaven is just — I broke 
The faith I vowed to my Sychaeus^ tomb." 

w. 550-2. * Non licuit thalami expertem sine criraine vitam Degere, more 
ferae, nee tales tangere curas 1 Non servata fides cineri promissa Sychaeo." 
1 open out — ^as Dryden would say — this passage, and exhibit what I 



♦ The Earl of Surrey's view of ' Fuisset* in this passage, if only it were tenable (viz.— 
seemingly— .'Fuisset/s-utinajn fuisset, i.e. utinam pugnatum fuisset), would — very forcibly 
—defy the risk : 

" Of such debate perhaps the fortune might 
Have been doubtful : ivould God it ivere essayed /" 
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take to be the connexion and implied sense, as I prefer defining to vagae 
rendering; thus 

i. With Servius, I believe 'thalami expertem vitam' to mean her 
widowhood : 

ii. ' Sine crimine' I take to mean the reproach or charge of unfaith- 
fulness to Sychaeus' memory to which here and elsewhere 
(v. 696 below ' facta impia,' where see n.) she admits that she 
has subjected herself in marrying again : 

iii. ' Tales nee tangere curas.* I take ' curas ' by zeugma to mean 
(1) love, i.e. here, her conjugal love renewed. [* Cura,' sing, 
and pi., especially ot love. Prop. i. 15. * Tua sub nostro pec- 
tore cura.* vi. 474, below, ' Respondit curis aequatque Sychaeus 
amorem/ Hor. A. P. 85. * Et juvenum curas.' So Spenser 
of the same (P. 2. III. ix. 28) : ' His secret care'— and Diyden 
. (Alexander's Feast) : ' Gazed on the fair Who caused his care'] 
—and (2) its contingent troubles ; and 

iv. ' Non servata fides,* &c. I would regard as bitter self-reproach, 
her final passionate exclamation, owning the infringement of 
her vow to Sychaeus as the origin of her present sufferings, 
and impliedly justifying Heaven in the infliction of them 
(not however exculpating Aeneas as the instrument of the 
retribution). 

All this may be regarded as taking liberties with the passage, but its 
meaning and coherency cannot be e2diibited without some freedom and 
expansion in the rendering. 



*Non servata fides cineri promissa Sychaeo'— Dante (Inf. v. 62— of 
Dido) : 

'E mppe fede al cener di Slcheo — 
'' And to Sydiaetis' ashes broke her faith."— Gary. 

Edgar Allen Poe (Bridal Ballad— albeit of the deceased party) : 

'^ My soul is sorely shaken, 
Xest an evil step be taken, 
Lest the dead who is foramen 
May not be happy now 1 " 
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(**) " Ahy wretched queen, 

iV'e/erf5 guilty deed to touch thy dainty sense ? 
Ztde wailed whafs done; wise, had*st thou rmd in time. 
When heart and ceptre a*, thy giving lay^ 

vv. 696-7. ' Infelix Dido ! nunc te facta impia tangunt ? Turn decuit, 
cum sceptra dabas/ So I would read, and would understand * facta 
impia' as said by Dido of herself, and meaning all that had made up her 
unfaithfulness to Sychaeus' memory (v. 652 above, *Non servata fides 
cineri promissa Sychaeo !0, and constituting the reproach or * crimen' of 
V. 650 (' Non licuifr— sine crimine vitam Degere— ?'); but I would regard 
'facta' as in a manner predicate along with * tangunt' — =* tangunt facta,' 
i.e. ' only when done' — \!h.Qfait accovhpU (* tango' of the moral preceptions, 
&c., as i. 462, * tangunt mortalia menterrC) — and so contrasting pointedly 
with the tense of * dabas' following, i.e. the deed only in contemplation. 
It seems a bittei reco'gpition of the truth of the Homeric (II. xvii. 32) : 

|g;^^gv bs rg v^^/o^ g^ v«. 
(well rendered by Mr. Worsley, in loc. : 

" E'en fools are sages when the deed is done" — 

and Dean Merivale : 

*' Deed once done, lo I even a fool may know—") 

and not unlike — ^in its way — ^what Milton (P. L. x. 766 foil. : Adam, 
reproaching himself) : 

'* Yet, to say truth, too late 
I thns contest : then should have been refused 
Those terms, whatever, when they were propos'd"— 

and Shakspeare (Tim. iv. 3) : 

" Doubt and suspect, alas I are plac'd too late ; 
Ton should have feared false times w hen you did feast ; 
Suspect still comes, when an estate is least." 



(4 6) « Such wish take he from me, this parting curse 

Here with my streaming blood to Heaven I pour, ^^ 

V. 616 foil. * At bello audacis populi vexatus et armis &c. Haec precor, 
&c.' " Dido prays that he may have to fight, to leave his settlement and 
his son, implore foreign aid, submit to a disgraceful peace, die prematurely, 
and be deprived of burial. Aeneas does meet with opposition (B. vii.) : he 
has to leave Ascanius in the camp and entreat aid from Evander (Books viii. 
and ix.) : the final peace involves concessions to the Latins and the extinction 
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of the Trojan name (Book xii.) : while his death according to one legend, 
which Virgil probably followed, happened when he had reigned only three 
years, and his body, if not left 'media arena,' did not meet with burial, 
being swallowed up in the Numicius, or, aoc(»rding to another account, not 
being found after a battle. 

These lines, as is well known, had a more terrible fulfilment in our own 
history in the case of Charles the First, who opened upon them when he 
consulted the Sortes Vergilianae in the Bodleian Library at Oxford." 
Mr. Conington. n. in loc. 



( ♦ 6 ) "0 from our dust — 

J?ear, righteous Heaven, the prayer ! — sortie Champion start , 
Some hold Avenger, doomed with fire and sword 
To hunt those Dardan vagrants thro' the world^' &c, 

y. 625 foil. ' Exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor. Qui face Dardanios 
ferroque sequare colonos, &c.* " The reference to Hannibal need hardly be 
pointed out. * Nostris ex ossibus ' merely means that her death is to pro- 
duce an avenger, as it has been said that Marius sprung from the blood 
of the Gracchi.''--Mr. Conington. n in loc. 

Byron (Childe Harold, iv. 141 — said pr©spectiTely for the dying gla- 
diator) : 

"Shall he expire?— 
And tmaveng'cl ! Arise, ye Goths, and glnt yonr ire 1" 



(47) " So let her come; and thou thyself sweet nurse, 
In holy fillets twine thine aged brows" 

V. 637. ' Sic veniat ; tuque ipsa pia tege tempora vitta.' " * Sic * is em- 
phatic : * thus and only thus ' — when she has done this, and not till then,— 
Dido's object, of course, being to gain time, while she professes to be anxious 
for her sister's presence. Serv. says well ; * Sic,' quemadmodum praecep- 
tum est, ne praetermitteret aut praecederet,* and adds, not less well, that 
the injunction to Barce to get a fillet for herself is given * ut et ipsa tar- 
daret.'" — Mr. Conington. n. in loc. 
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(♦*) ** Now the false Trojan from his deck afar 
Feed on the halefiris glare his guilty gaze, 
And with him take — Hwill light him to his doom ! — 
The fiery portent of my boding death/* 

w. 661-2. * Hauriat hunc oculis ignem crudelis ab alto Dardanus, et nostrae 
secum ferat oiiuna mortis.' " * Hauriat', as we might say, let him drink 
his fill. * Hunc ignem,' not which I light now, but which will be lighted 
when I am dead. — ' Omina ' : * bene ihfausta omina imprecatur ei qui ad 
novi regni auspicia properat.' Serv." — Mr. Conington, nn. in locc. 

Bryden : " Theie flames from far may the false Trojan view, 

Thes^ boding omens of his flight pursue." 

Pitt : '* This blaae may yon proud Trojan from the sea. 

This death, an omen of his own, survey." 

Conington: " Let the false Dardan feel the blaze 
That burns me pouring on his gaze, 
And bear along to cheer his way. 
The funeral presage of to-day." 

Richards : ** Let the false Dardan as he roves the deep 

Feed full his gaze, and may this blazing pile 
Flash on his soul the presage of despair." 

Morris : •* Now let the cruel Dardan eyes drink in the bale-fire's light, 

And bear for sign across the sea this token of my death." 



Dido's wish here is to a great degree realized in the opening of the next 
Book, where Aeneas, as he is sailing on his way, sees the flames of her 
pyre, and is filled with fears and gloomy conjectures : 
B. v., 1, foil. : 

'* Interea medium Aeneas jam classe tenebat 
Certus iter, fluctusque atros aquilone secabat, 
Hoenia respiciens, quae jam infelicis Elissae " 
Collucent flammis," &c. 

Rendered by me : 

" Meantime Aeneas held his course right on, 
Nor wavered once, but cut his watery Way 
Through billows darkening to the northern blast, 
For all he still with fond reverted eye 
Would seek those walls whence now rose bright and clear 
The funeral flame of hapless Dido's pyre. 
What sudden cause hath lit that beacon strange 
Is mystery all ; but ! the cruel pangs, 
The scorpion stings of strong love cross'd, and what 
A desperate woman's frantic rage might prompt, — 
No mystery this : and, helpt to saddest guess, 
Vague dark surmisings dog the Trojans on." 
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(♦») " To part th$ stimggling smil and clinging limbs" — 

V. 695. * Quae luctantem animam nexosque lesolverct artus.* " To 
separate the struggling soul from the limbs that cling to it." Mr. 
Conington n. in loc. " To part the struggling soul and its prison of flesh." 
Id., Prose Version. Mr. Morris, in loc. : 

'^ And bade her from the knitted limbs the struggling soul untie." 

I would regard the words, as, by hendiadys,=* luctantem animam nexis 
resolveret artubus/ and the idea as being from the unfettering of a captive. 
" Resolvo — a vinculis libero." Forcell., as the primary sense of the verb ; 
in accordance with which we might render : 

" And bade her straight the struggling soul enlarge 
From fleshly bondage of the mortal coil." 

(Shakspeare, Hamlet, iii. 2 : 

* 

" When we have shuffled off this mortal coil.") 

So Milton (P. L. i. 426— of pure spirits) : 

" Not tied nor manacled with joint or limb." 

Mrs. Sigoumey has expressed the idea (Poems : Farewell of the Soul 
to thcBody) : 

*' How can'gt thou bear the dread decree 
That strikes thy clasping nerves from me ? 
• * « « quit thy hold, 
For thou art faint, and chill, and cold, 
And long thy gasp and groan of pain 
Have bound me pitying in thy chain." 

Cowper too has the same notion (On Receipt of his Mother's Picture) : 

" I should ill requite thee to constrain 
Thy unbound spirit into bonds again." 

Cf. too — generally—Shakspeare (K. Rich. II., ii. 2) : 

" Death, 
Who gently wouldst dissolve the bands of life"— 



and again (Ant. and Cleop., v. 2 — C, to the asp) : 



•' Come, mortal wretch, 
With thy sharp teeth this knot intrinsicate 
Of life at once untie." 



So too (I forget exactly whose — of the hour of dissolution) : 

" When with a giant pang. 
Tearing the tender fibres of the heart, 
Th' immortal spirit struggles to be free." 

And Archbishop Trench (Poems : Day of Death) : 



" Or the soul long strive in vain 
To escape, with toil and pain, 
From its half-divided chain." 



Mr. Conington aptly cites Lucr. ii. 950, * Vitales animae nodes e corpore 

Ivif ' n in 1a/» 



solvit.' n. in loc. 
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( *°) " Artdy vital heat extinct, 

Hesolving to tM ivinds the spirit fled.*' 

vv. 704-6. " omnis et una Dilapsus calor, atque in ventos vita recessit." 
Of. Ovid (Trist. I. iv. 11) : 

" Spiritns et vacoas prins hie tenuandus in auras." 

Bailey (Festus) : 

*' What if it be that spirit after death 
Is loosed, like flesh* into its elements?" 

Shakspeare (Ant. and Cleop., v. 2 — C, about to apply the asp) : 

" I am fire and air I my other elements 
I give to baser life." 

And Pope (Elegy to the Memory of an Unfortunate Lady) : 

'* As into air the purer spirits flow, 
And sep'rate from their kindred dregs below ; 
So fled the soul to its congenial pla^." 



Heyne here concludes his Notes on this Book with the words ; 

** Atque ita quiescat in pace infausto amore liberata Dido !'' 

( — " that love which was her doom." 

Mr. Tennyson. Idylls of the King : Elaine.) 



THE END\ 



P>intedby J. Charles &» Sm, Abbey-street, Dublin. 
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